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- (ORIGINAL.) 


THE UNKNOWN. 
——— 

Written for the Kaleidoscope. 
** to conceal 
With a proud caution, love, or hate, or aught— 
Passion or feeling, purpose, grief, or zeal,— 
Which is the tyrant spirit of our thought, 
ts a stern task of soul” ———— 





In one of the most beautiful and picturesque counties 
of the principality of Wales, and on one of that chain of 
mountains which Nature seems to have intended as a 
defensive barrier between ancient Cambria and England, 
there is situated a romantic village, whose houses are 
built at intervals up the side of the eminence, and are 
crowned and overlooked by the remains of a fortress on its 
summit, that was once powerful and commanding. The 
time, however, is gone by which beheld its grandeur, 
since, from being the stronghold of feudal power and 
oppression, it has been successively the scene of knightly 
and chivalrous prowess, of lady love, and minstrel lore, 
down to the polish and splendour of recent times. The 
same illustrious family continued to be its possessors and 
inmates from the period of its erection until the present 
generation, who, at the call of fashion, removed to a more 
commodious and modern mansion in the plains it over- 
looks, and left the ancient seat of their ancestors, to be- 
come the residence of their dependants. 

The beauty of the surrounding country occasions many 
tourists to visit this otherwise secluded village; and the 
ancient fortress occasionally becomes the abode of such of 
the lovers of nature as are not satisfied with a temporary 
view of the charms she exhibits. In its antique and 
gloomy chambers the summer day’s wanderer finds a 
pleasing contrast to the gorgeous brightness of all external 
objects; he may gaze from the dim Gothic windows upon 
a scene of almost Italian loveliness ; he may turn towards 
the interior of the chamber; and the grim and time-faded 
pictures that still remain upon the walls, the dark panels, 
and heavy doors, and wide fire-places that mark its an- 
tiquity, may serve to recal to his memory much that he 
may have heard of the prowess of ancient times. How 
much do the least romantic, and most creditable of the 
old chronicles impress one with an idea of the lawless 
state of mankind in the darker ages! What stories they 
relate of rapine and fraud—of ambition in the state—of 
force in arms—of stratagem, combined with force, in 
love—yet not unmingled with traits of grandeur of soul, 
that, like gleams of light in a stormy day, seem the more 
brilliant from the darkness by which they are surrounded. 

It is now some years since a young traveller, who had a 
mind capable of feeling the full force of historic truth and 
philosophic reasoning, came from Cambridge to spend the 
summer vacation amid the stillness and the beauty of 
nature. Of the ‘earning of the schools he had enough, 


. and, perbaps, to spare, since he drank of the cup of know- 


ledge with a thirst that seemed insatiable,—the deeper he 
quaffed, the greater was his desire; and he became 


thoughtful and abstracted beyond his years. He seemed 


to have that fire and motion of the soul which, 


*¢ but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 
Preys upon high adventure,—nor can tire 

Of aught but rest; a fever at the core, 

Fatal to him that bears,—to all that ever bore.” 





His father, who was entirely of an opposite character, and 
who had, in his early days, suffered something from his 
friendship with one of his son’s temperament, was anxious 
to overcome this restlessness in the youth: he, therefore, 
sent him on an excursion into Wales, hoping that the 
natural beauties he would there behold might wean him 
from his too closely followed inquiries into philosophic 
truth. 

At the period of his arrival at the ancient fortress, it 
happened to have for a tenant an old and sorrowful man, 
one whose gray hairs, and furrowed brow, and ‘* lack- 
lustre eye,” gave evidence of a long and wearisome 
existence. He was of such a retiring deportment—so 
taciturn and repelling—and there was such an expression 
of suspicion in the quick inquiring glance which he some- 
times directed from beneath his overhanging brow, that 
the young man felt unwilling to break in upon the seclu- 
sion of one so much older than himself, and who evidently 
shunned and disliked society. Yet, there was something 
about him which excited an almost painful interest in the 
breast of his observer. He was old, helpless, and solitary. 
He had either outlived all the objects of affection and 
friendship once dear to his bosom, or he had outlived their 
remembrance of him: in either case he was rather to be 
pitied than condemned. 

It was the custom of the young student to sit in his 
chamber at the hour of twilight, and to watch the stars as 
they appeared, one by one, in the calm ether,—shedding, 
from their golden urns, a radiance more tender and de- 
lightful than that of day. At such periods he was wont 
to apostrophise them as the bright and changeless things 
that had kept, untired, their silent vigils from -the first 
night of creation,—as objects, if not as worlds, removed 
from our crime-tainted and care-loaded atmosphere, and 
peopled ‘ with beings bright as their own beams.” 

From such meditations he was frequently recalled by 
the light that shone from the chamber of the Unknown, 
and which, as it was situated in an opposite angle of the 
old fortress, he could easily overlook. Regularly, at the 
same hour of the night, the stranger-lit his lamp; and as 
the student watched its flickering light, he bethought him 
of the olden time when that room might have been * the 
bower” of some courtly and lovely dame ; and when such 
a light, beaming from its lofty window, would have been 
construed into a love-lighted beacon, to guide home her 
lover, or her lord. Sometimes he was filled with curiosity 
to ascertain the nocturnal employments of the Unknown, 
for employed he undoubtedly was, and it must be some- 
thing, thought the student, remarkably interesting, that 
should call forth such unusual assiduity, in one who seemed 
to have nothing worth living for. Yet, in spite of his 


pertinacious observarice, nothing could the student discover 
but that the Unknown, after lighting his lamp, drew from 
its depository a casket or desk, then placing himself be- 
tween the window and the table, be continued, for hours, 





to contemplate its contents. Thus, shut out from the 





truth, the student resorted to fiction, and there was nothing, 
however wild, that his heated and speculative imagination 
did not present to him—he fancied him an astronomer, 
calculating the evolutions of the heavenly bodies ;—from 
an astronomer he converted him, by a ready process, into 
an astrologer, and thence into a magician. From a prac- 
titioner of magic and the black arts, the student, who was 
well versed in the histories of the middle ages, and all 
their legends, transmuted the Unknown into an alchymist, 
busied him in the search of the elivir vite—pursued 
him with imaginary persecutions—gifted him with bound- 
less wealth, and then (as the strange association of ideas 
will sometimes lead us into absurdities) the Unknown de-« 
generated into a maker of counterfeit coin. 

Awaking, with a start, from such reveries as these, the 
student could scarcely forbear laughing at his own specu- 
lations; and, after indulging in them, he frequently retired 
to rest, and renewed in his dreams the wanderings of the 
mind. One day, during which he had observed that the 
Unknown seemed unusually retiring and melancholy, he 
suffered himself to be so absorbed in such meditations that 
his overcharged and weary spirit refused to part with the 
images he had presented to it, even after the body had sunk 
to repose. He dreamt that he sat in the chamber of the 
Unknown, with the mysterious desk open before him ; that 
he stretched out his hand to reach a roll of parchment that it 
contained, but, ere he could grasp it, it closed with a tre- 
mendous noise, and he suddenly awoke. There was, in- 
deed, a loud knocking at the door of his apartment; the 
Unknown was ill, and desired his presence. 

The student hastily threw on his clothes, and proceeded 
to the apartment whose secrets he had so much wished to 
penetrate. The curtains were closed round the bed of the 
Unknown ; his visitor put them aside, and gazed with 
surprise on the altered countenance of the dying man. 
He was now specchless, so rapid was the progress of his 
disease ; his teeth were clenched; his lips were severed 
and pale; his eyes were glazed: death was legibly written 
upon every feature. He shook his head as he distinguished 
the student; as a last effort he held out his hand, and the 
young man received from him a small key; nature could 
do no more; he laid his head back upon his pillow, and 
the student saw that he was alone with the dead. 

It is an awful thing ‘* to be alone with the dead ;” with 
the body of one whose spirit has that moment escaped 
from us; and, as we gaze on the mute remains of hu- 
manity, every feeling and passion, however turbulent, is 
hushed—benumbed—to silence. Is it that we are un- 
consciously impressed with the sense of the presence of an 
invisible and disencumbered spirit, that yet hovers 
around its. tenement, watching our deportment, 
prying into our thoughts, estimating the sincerity of 
our regrets? or do we know ourselves to be standing 
in the court of death; before the very altar upon 
which an offering has been recently made to Him, 
where we ourselves shall one day come ? or is it a sense of 
loss, of deprivation, a snatching away of something in- 
calculably valuable that thus affects us? It may be one 
or all of these feelings that subdues, for a time, in the 
chamber of the dead, the lamentations of the relative and 
the friend ; that suspends the speculations of the moralist, 
that stills the clamours of the interested, the inquiries of 
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the curious ;—it was some such feeling that obliterated 
from the mind of the student, as he gazed on the remains 
of the Unknown, his recent desire to scan into his history. 

But on the morrow, when it became necessary to make 
arrangements for the funeral, the student unlocked the 
desk, of which he had received the key. It contained a 
sum of money, folded in a paper, on which was inscribed, 
‘* For my funeral expenses.” In a secret drawer was de- 
posited a miniature of a female of dazzling beauty, and 
several closely-written sheets of paper addressed ** To the 
finder.” The student, therefore, scrupled not to examine 
their contents. 

ee 
THE MANUSCRIPT OF THE UNKNOWN. 
—<—>—- 

Stranger! whoever thou art into whose hands this 
record of my existence may chance to fall, pause ere thou 
Openest its pages, and recal to thy mind such scenes 
of thine own life as may best“assure thee that frailty is the 
companion of man; since, if no humiliating sense of thine 
own errors teach thee to look with compassion on mine, 
thou wilt do well to shut the book, and resign it into the 
hands of a more merciful judge. There was a time when 
I ranked high among my fellow-men. I was esteemed 
for my virtues, and admired for my talents. I looked 
forward to a life of honour, and a death of renown. Alas! 
to what have I been degraded ! 

I do not remember my father; he died on the day of 
my birth; an ill omen of the fate of his posthumous son. 
I was the first and the only child of my mother, who was 
freed, by the death of her husband, from the most insup- 
portable species of domestic tyranny ; and from the ear- 
liest hour of consciousness, I remember myself to have 
been the sole idol of her heart. I formed no wish, how- 
ever wild,—I had no desire, however extravagant, that 
she did not seek to gratify; and my temper, naturally 

“irritable and violent, was made worse by this ill-timed 
indulgence! Her fortune was limited, and, as the mas- 
ters she employed to conduct my education flattered her 
with the belief that I possessed extraordinary talents, she 
resolved that I should embrace a profession by which I 
Might at once acquire both emolument and renown. 

From domestic tuition I passed to Eton, and thence I 
was entered as a student at the courts of law in the me- 
tropolis. 

I will pass over my probationary years, a great portion 
of which I idled away at the retired mansion of my mother, 
and merely state that I was honourably called to the bar 
in the thirtieth year of my age; and that I began my 
career with a full determination to commit no action that 
might bring disgrace upon myself, or discredit on my 
profession; but such resolutions are more easily made 
than adhered to. Time had somewhat subdued my 
youthful volatility; but I was still rash, headstrong, and 
impetuous ; outwardly, and where my interests or my 
character required it, I could be calm and temperate : 
I was able to repress before strangers those quick and 
virulent resentments which burst forth in the domestic 
hour with a violence that made my mother shrink, 
and my servants tremble, but which, when once ex- 
hausted, left in my mind no seeds of malice or of enmity. 
Even in despite of these paroxysms my attendants loved 
me: my mother bowed to their fury in silence; she felt 
that she should have curbed them in my youth: and one, 
who was neither relative nor servitor, wept until her tears 
disarmed me. 

She was the companion, the ward, of my mother, if so 
might a portionless orphan be denominated. She was 
the child of an old and faithful friend, and, on the death 
of her last parent, my mother offered her an asylum under 
her roof. Emma Gordon gladly availed herself of the 
protection of such a woman, and became domesticated at 
our cottage. She was meek, unoffending, and affectionate, 
without energy, mediocre in intellect, insipid in her man- 
ners, and doll-like in her appearance. She was brought 
up in the strictest exercise of all religious and moral 


duties. Every thing wrong, whether it was a petty de- 
parture from decorum, or an atrocious murder, came 
under her idea of things that were ‘‘improper ;” and 
I often ridiculed, with merciless severity, this indis- 
criminating mode of censure. I was the object on which 
such affections as she possessed were wholly lavished ; 
but I could not be said to love her in return. The 
passive preference, the soulless tenderness, of such a 
woman, could not call forth the impetuous, deep, and 
glowing love that I was capable of feeling for a more 
energetic and intellectual female, one with whom I could 
fully have interchanged every thought, every feeling, every 
sentiment,—who would have had one heart, ene mind, 
one soul with myself,—who would have been to me, and 
I to her, as an oracle of wisdom, of happiness, of life. 

Perhaps I was wrong to indulge my mother in the be- 
lief that I loved her ward; but I knew that my parent had 
set her heart upon the marriage, and I had no intention of 
disappointing her. I had then seen no woman that an- 
swered to my own secret ideal of personal and mental 
charms. Emma, by long habitude, was so well acquainted 
with the custom of self-indulgence, of indolence, and of 
luxury, which I yielded to at home, that she. was partly ne- 
cessary to my comfort: to marry her would be to secure a 
skilful nurse, a careful housekeeper, a judicious manager 
of my domestic affairs, and a patient minister to my ca- 
pricious whims. For amusement, or for advice, I would 
seek elsewhere. 

I did not, in these calculations, consider any one but 
myself; I never gave a thought to futurity—of the chil- 
dren I might have, or the qualities they might inherit. 
Like the admonition of the ancient sage, when I asked 
myself what was the object of my cares, I could only couch 
my answer in the thrice reiterated and odious monosyl- 
lable, self—self—self. I did not, as her sex required, 
even leave it to Emma to appoint the day of our marriage, 
but, having signified to my mother and to her the period 
of my return, I required them to have every thing in 
readiness for the ceremony. I then departed to pursue 


my professional avocations. 
(To be continued.) 


The Philanthropist. 


THE RE-UNION. 


A TALE OF SLAVERY.—(ORIGINAL.) 














(Concluded from our last.) 

Tt is needless to refer to the occurrences of the voyage 
to England ; suffice it to say, that Mary, with her master 
and mistress, arrived in safety in the metropolis of Great 
Britain. Oh! Britain, when shall it be said that the 
glorious liberty enjoyed by thy sons is participated in by 
those who reside in the colonies with which thou art con- 
nected 2? When shall it be proclaimed that slavery is no 
more? When shall the parting sighs of wife and husband 
cease, and the cruelties of colonial bondage have an end ? 
Let Britons, who enjoy their freedom, and are exempt 
from the ills of slavery, require from Parliament the 
extension of their privileges to the betrayed and suffering 
sons of Africa. 

In England, Mary was free, but she wanted her hus- 
band with her, that they might enjoy the blessing toge- 
ther. Here she was surrounded with every thing to 
attract and amuse, but still there was a deficiency which 
none could make up,—a void which nothing could fill. 
Her spirits were low, and her health began to decline. 
None of the scenes which were fitted to cheer her spirits 
and relieve her mind had any effect. The treatment she 
experienced was, in consequence of her removal to a land 
of liberty, improved; still she was unhappy and undone. 
In this manner passed several years, without her expe- 
riencing any alleviation of her sorrows, or any hope of 
ever again beholding him without whom she could not 
be happy. She could not ‘forget her husband, nor his 
condition ; for around her were the people who confined 








whom she had associated in the land of her captivity, 
Reminded, one day, of the object of her affections, her 
feelings were excited, and she obtained permission to walk 
out with the children in order to indulge her grief. She 
went with them into a neighbouring square, and, as she 
walked, she reflected on the trying scenes through which 
she had been called to pass. The death of her infant, the 
time of her separation from her husband, the kind atten- 
tions of the missionary, and many other circumstances 
connected with her widowhood, all presented themselves 
to her imagination. These subjects so fully occupied her 
mind that every thing else was furgotten, or unnoticed. 
Involuntarily, she passed out of the square into an adjoin- 
ing street. She had just reached the end of it, when a 
porter, who had seen her coming, and had relieved him- 
self of his burden, clasped her to his bosom, and, with 
great familiarity, gave her the salute of friendship, 
Aroused from the melancholy dream in which she had 
been indulging, she withdrew from his embrace, and, 
with an indignant frown, was about to pass on. Catching 
a glance at his features, however, she paused. The porter 
spoke. She recollected the voice, and recognised the 
countenance. He was a black man! It was her hus- 
band! Overcome with joy, she fell senseless at his feet, 
The emotions of her husband were strong and painful, and 
some moments elapsed ere he could afford her assistance. 
At length, aided by a person who stood near, he lifted her 
from the ground. The bystander, perceiving that she was 
recovering, conducted her to a neighbouring public-house, 
and, in the meantime, her husband conveyed thither his 
load. The children, amazed and frightened, accompanied 
them to the public-house, and were taken in charge by 
the mistress. Here, after the more violent emotions 
had subsided, the husband and wife expressed to each 
other, in terms of tenderness and love, their mutual hap- 
piness and joy at this meeting. The period of their sepa- 
ration was protracted, their meeting was sudden and un- 
expected, and the means by which Cyrus had escaped 
from slavery, and reached England, were, to his wife, 
mysterious and inexplicable. The scene, altogether, was 
exquisitely affecting. Cyrus again and again embraced 
the object of his love, scarcely satisfied that he was not 
deceived, unless when he was clasping her to his arms. 
Tears of joy, like the morning dew distilled by the sun, 
dropped from the cheeks of the long separated bride, 
while the same emotion evinced itself in the sparkling of 
the bright-rolling eye of her husband. Here nature spoke 
in fher own silent but impressive language; and at this 
moment satisfactory testimony was borne, that **God hath 
made of one blood, all the nations of the earth,” and all 
the members of the human family. The same emotions, 
the same passions, the same sympathies which operate on 
the whites, were here discoverable in the children of 
Africa. 

The striking of the hour now aroused the happy pair 
to a sense of the lapse of time, and intimated to. them the 
necessity of separation. 

Prudence suggested that Cyrus should proceed with his 
load,” and ‘that Mary, to avoid suspicion or reproach, 
should return home with the children. After making an 
appointment to meet again, at the same place, in the even- 
ing, they reluctantly took leave of each other. Their 
parting, however, being voluntary, was the less painful ; 
and the unpleasant emotions, occasioned by their temporary 
separation, were annihilated by those produced by the 
prospect of a speedy recommencement of their intercourse. 
The time which elapsed while they were necessarily ab- 
sent from each other, passed with disagreeable slowness ; 
and every duty they had to perform appearing as an 
obstacle to their meeting, became unusually irksome. 
Moments appeared like minutes, and minutes as‘though 
they had been prolonged to hours. Every task which was 
commenced, and every labour which was begun, proved, 
like the stone which intercepts the slowly rolling stream. 
lets, an impediment to their nearer approach to happiness, 





him in slavery, and at her side were the individuals with 





At length the appointed hour arrived, It was the hour at 
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which Cyrus was dismissed from his work, and at which 
Mary was released from the charge of her mistress’s 
children. Each, with a heart full of delight, hastened to 
the spot where they first met, and, on their approach, each 
again felt the emotions which had been at first excited. 
The warmest feelings of renewed affection were again felt 
and expressed ; each told the tale of suffering and dis- 
tress, and each congratulated the other on their providen- 
tial and happy meeting. 

Cyrus had, through the kind intervention of an English 
captain, obtained his release from slavery. Big with hope, 
he atrived in the metropolis; but, alas! when there, he 
could obtain no information of his wife, not knowing the 
residence of his late master. He obtained his situation as 
a porter, with the determination to wait with patience 
till Providence should bring him and Mary together. This 
happy moment was continually in his thoughts; and 
many were the prayers which he offered for its speedy ar- 
rival, and many the reveries of happiness which its antici- 
pation occasioned. This period had now arrived; yet the 
bright sunshine of his satisfaction was beclouded by a 
mistaken notion that Mary was still a slave, and that this 
circumstance would prove a bar to their happiness. His 
wife, however, on their second meeting, allayed his fears, 
by announcing to him that the air they breathed was none 
other than that of freedom, and that the country they 
now inhabited was the land where slavery was unknown. 
She further proposed, that, in order to secure their re- 
union, the marriage already contracted should be legally 
solemnized. Accordingly, the necessary preparations were 
privately, and as speedily as possible, made, and, at a dis- 
tant church, at which the bans of marriage had been 
published, they were joined together in holy matrimony. 
After the ceremony had been performed, the happy negroes 
returned to the house of the planter, and the whole mat- 
ter was made known to him. It was in vain that he pro- 
tested against the removal of Mary to the apartments her 
husband had provided, and equally in vain were the ex- 
pressions of mortification and rage expressed by her mis- 
tress. They were now far away from the land of oppression, 
and in a country where a man and his wife cannot legally 
be separated. Here the ties of nature can be severed by 
no hand but that of death, and the bands of love can 
only be broken by the irresistible power of the king of 
terrors. 

Cyrus and his wife, in opposition to the unjust demands 
of the planter and his lady, removed to the house which in- 
dustry had provided, and which Providence had, at length, 
placed them in a condition to occupy together. Now 
their happiness was complete, and the misfortunes they 
had previously endured rendered their joy more substan- 
tial, ‘and their bliss more perfect. Accustomed to the 
hardships and fatigues of slavery, the present circum: 
stances of Cyrus were, comparatively, easy, and his em- 
ployment light and pleasurable. His wife, faithful, 
industrious, and affectionate, rendered the domestic 
circle agreeable, and the hours of leisure delightful. 
The smiles of Providence and the blessing of Heaven 
rested on their re-union ; their long separation rendered 
it more satisfactory, and the reflection that no human 
hand could again divide them or their offspring, aug- 
mented their enjoyment. Thus ample testimony was 
borne to the superiority of liberty; and the advantages of 
freedom, in contributing to happiness, became eminently 
conspicuous. WASHINGTON. 

[ The above tale is founded on fact.] 


Cive Table. 


























Days. Morn. Even | Height. Festivals ,&c. 
lh. m.h. mjft, in. 

y 88, S 3; 6 41/12 2 |Magdalen. 
Wednesday23' 7 19, 7 55)12 8 
Thursday 24 8 27; 8 5814 0 
Friday ----25 9 27, 9 54:15 8 jSt. James. 
Saturday--2610 1910 4517 6 jSt.Anne. Full Moon. 
Sunday-+--2731 1011 3319 1 |8th Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday .-2811 67 —— 20 3 
T y --29 020 043.20 7 


The Bouquet. 


“I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





GREIFENSTEIN CASTLE. 
—>— 

Greifenstein was last ruined by the Swedes in 1645, and 
is one of the castles named as having been the prison of 
Richard Ceeur de Lion: nay, they even show an iron cage 
there, in which he is said to have been cooped. The ruins 
are reported to be haunted by an old white woman, and a 
legion of 

“ Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and gray,” 
who do her awful bidding. “This tradition has probably 
arisen from the circumstance of its last inhabitant having 
been an ancient gentlewoman, the Lady Bountiful of the 
neighbourhood, who devoted all her time to the cure of 
disorders, and was so generally successful in the treatment 
of her numerous patients, that she was at length suspected 
of possessing supernatural power. At her death, therefore, 
instead of canonizing her, as in duty bound, the ungrate- 
ful peasantry have converted the kind-hearted old lady, 
who was certainly ‘a spirit of health,” into **a goblin 
damned ;” and they are less excusable, as the castle is 
not in want of such an attraction, the ¢errain being already 
occupied by as romantic a spectre as ever revisited ‘* the 
glimpses of the moon, making night hideous!” The 
legend, indeed, attached to these venerable walls, is one of 
the most interesting on the Danube. Thus it runs: As 
early as the eleventh century the lords of Greifenstein 
were famed and feared throughout Germany. One of the 
first knights who bore that name lost his lady soon after 
she had presented him with a daughter, who received the 
name of Etelina. The dying mother, painfully aware how 
little attention would be paid to the education of a female 
by arudeand reckless father, (half knight, half freebooter) 
however fond he might be of his child, had recommended 
her infant with her last breath to the care of a kind and 
pious monk, the chaplain of the castle; and, under his 
affectionate guidance, the pretty playful girl gradually 
ripened into the beautiful and accomplished woman. Sir 
Reinhard of Greifenstein, though stern, turbulent, and 
unlettered himself, was, nevertheless, sensible to the 
charms and intelligence of his daughter; and often as he 
parted her fair hair and kissed her ivory forehead, before he 
mounted the steed, or entered the bark that waited to bear 
him to the hunt or to the battle, a feeling, of which he was 
both proud and ashamed, would moisten his eye, and 
subdue a voice naturally harsh and grating into a tone 
almost of tenderness. On his return, weary and sullen, 
from a fruitless chase, or a baffled enterprise, the song of 
Etelina could banish the frown from his brow, when even 
the wine-cup had been thrust untasted away, and the 
favourite hound beaten for a mistimed gambol. So fair a 
flower, even in the solitary castle of Greifenstein, was not 
likely to bloom unknown or unsought. The fame of Ete- 
lina’s beauty had spread throughout the land. Many a 
noble knight shouted her name as his bright sword flashed 
from his scabbard ; and many a gentle squire fought less 
for his gilt spurs than for the smile of Etelina. The min- 
strel who sang her praises had aye the richest largess; and 
the little foot-page who could tell where she might be met 
with in the summer twilight, clinging to the arm of the 
silver-haired chaplain, might reckon on a link of his mas- 
ter’s chain of gold for every word he uttered. But the 
powerful and the wealthy sighed at her feet in vain; she 
did not scorn them, for so harsh a feeling was unknown 
to the gentle Etelina. May, she even wept over the 
blighted hopes of ‘some, whose fervent passion deserved a 
better fate; but her heart was no longer her’s to give. 
She had fixed her affections on the poor but noble Rudolph, 
and the lovers awaited impatiently some turn of fortune 
which would enable them to proclaim their attachment 
without fear of the anger and opposition of Sir Reinhard, 





who was considerably annoyed by Etelina’s rejection of 
many of the richest counts and barons of Germany. 

Business of importance summoned the old knight to the 
court of the Emperor. His absence, prolonged from 
month to month, afforded frequent opportunities of meet- 
ing to the lovers; and the venerable monk, on whom the 
entire charge of the castle and its inhabitants had devolved 
at Sir Reinhard’s departure, was one evening struck dumb 
with terror at the confession which circumstances at 
length extorted from the lips of Etelina! Recovered 
from the first shock, however, his affection for his darling 
pupil seemed only increased by the peril into which 
passion had plunged her. In the chapel of the castle he 
secretly bestowed the nuptial benediction upon the impru- 
dent pair, and counselled their immediate flight and con- 
cealment, till his prayers and tears should wring forgiveness 
and consent from Sir Reinhard, who was now on his return 
home, accompanied by a wealthy nobleman, on whom he 
had determined to bestow the hand of his daughter. 
Scarcely had Rudolph and Etelina reached the cavern in 
the neighbouring wilderness, selected for their retreat by 
the devoted old man, who had furnished them with pro- 
visions, a lamp and some oil, promising to supply them, 
from time to time, with the means of existence, as occa- 
sions should present themselves, when the rocks of the 
Danube rang with the well-known blast of Sir Richard 
Reinhard’s trumpet, and a broad banner lazily unfolding ' 
itself to the morning breeze, displayed to the sight of the 
wakeful warden the two red griffins rampant in a field 
wert, the blazon of the far-feared lords of Greifenstcin. 
In a few moments the old knight was galloping over the 
draw-bridge, followed by his intended son-in-law. The 
clatter of their horses’ hoofs struck upon the heart of the 
conscious chaplain, as though the animals themselves were 
trampling on his bosom ; but he summoned up his resolu. 
tion, and, relying on his sacred character, met his master 
with a firm step and a calm eye in the hall of the castle: 
evading a direct answer to the first inquiry for Etelina, he 

radually and cautiously informed Sir Reinhard of her 
ove, her marriage, and her flight. Astonishment, for a 
short space, held the old warrior spell-bound ; but when 
his gathered fury at last found vent, the wrath of the 
whirlwind was less terrible. He seized the poor old monk 
bythe throat, and, upon his firm refusal to reveal the retreat 
of the culprits, dashed him to the earth, had him buund 
hand and foot, and flung into a pit beneath an iron grating 
in the floor of the donjon, or keep of the castle. Tearing, 
like an infuriated pacha, ‘* his very beard for ire,” he 
called down curses on Etelina and her husband, and prayed 
that, if ever he forgave them, adreadful and sudden death 
might overtake him on the spot where he should revoke 
the malediction he now uttered. 

Upwards of a year had elapsed, when, one winter day, 
the knight of Greifenstein, pursuing the chase, lost his 
way in the maze of a wilderness on the banks of the Da- 
nube. A savage-looking being, half clothed in skins, 
conducted him to a cavern, in which a woman, si- 
milarly attired, was seated on the ground, with an infant 
on her knees, and greedily gnawing the bones of a 
wolf. Sir Reinhard recognised in the squalid form before 
him his once beautiful Etelina. Shocked to the soul at 
the sight of the misery to which his severity had reduced 
her, he silently motioned to the huntsmen, who came 
straggling in upon his track, to remove the wretched pair 
and their poor little offspring to the castle. Moved by 
the smiles of his innocent and unconscious grandchild, he 

lasped his rep t daughter to his bosom as she ree 
crossed the threshold, bore her up into the banquet-hall, 
and, consigning her to the arms of her faithful Rudolph, 
hastened down again to release, with his own hands, the 
true-hearted monk, who still languished in captivity. In 
descending the steep staircase, his foot slipped, and he was 
precipitated to the bottom: his fall was unseen, his cry 
was unheard; dying, he dragged himself a few paces 
along the pavement, and expired upon the very spot 
where he had just embraced and forgiven his daughter. 
Rudolph, now Lord of Greifenstein, restored the chaplain 
to liberty, and lived long and happily with his beloved 
Etelina ; but the spirit of Sir Reinhard te this day wan- 
ders about his ancestral castle, and will continue so to do 
till the stone whereon he expired shall be worn in twain. 
** Alas! poor ghost!” the very slight hollow which is at 
present perceivable in it, affords you little hope of its 
division by fair means previously to the general ‘* crack 
of doom.”—Planché’s River Danube. 
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Poetry. 





DREAMS OF OUR YOUTH. 
-_—— 

Oh dreams, bright dreams, that o’er the heart in life’s 
gay morning stray, 

Ere yet the soul has learnt to sigh, and mourn your tran- 
sient stay ; 

O, lightsome dreams of childhood blest, ye ne’er may 
come again, 

And the search for flowers your path that graced is all, 
alas, in vain! 


Yon infant cherub slumbering upon its mother’s breast, 

Oh, never more in after years so sweet shall be its rest ; 

For, untroubled and unbroken is now its quiet sleep, 

But the tempest fast is gathering that shall bid it wake 
to weep! 


We think upon our childhood’s days as on some blessed 
spot, 

And never are those blissful hours by loving hearts forgot ; 

Weturn to them amid the waste, the desert waste of years ; 

The only pure and sunny hours undimmed of memory’s 
tears! 


For childhood past, and youth’s gay prime, as onward 
then we go; 

Thriding the labyrinth perplexed, the labyrinth of woe ! 

Anon low in the valley, or upon the breakers driven, 

We learn that joy no dwelling has, no resting place but 
heaven. 


The days of youth departed, and a mournful change 
succeeds, 

And the heart for many an error, and o’er many a sorrow 
bleeds ; 

And Time rolls on unheeded, or but chidden for his delay, 

While the promise of the passing hour, the morrow rends 
away. 


And thus life rings its changes, and the spirit mourning 
goes, . 
While Despair its fatal shadows deep upon the future 

throws ; 
And the only hope from total wreck the, bruised heart to 
SAVE, 
Is the glorious hope—the Christian’s hopp—that triumph’s 
o’er the grave ! 
Liverpool. G, 
p— — — ____} 
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SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 
BY PERCIVAL MELBOURNE. 
— 

GEORGE WITHER. 


THE STEDFAST SHEPHERD. 


—>—- 
Hence away, thou Syren, leave me, 
Pish ! unclaspe these wanton armes; 
Sugared words can ne’er deceive me, 
(Though thou prove a thousand charmes.) 
Fie, fie, forbeare ; 
No common snare 
Can ever my affection chaine: 
Thy painted baits, 
And poore deceits 
Are all bestowed on me in vaine. 


I’m no slave to such as you be; 
Neither shall that snowy brest, 
Rowling eye, and lip of ruby, 
Ever rob me of my rest : 
Goe, goe, display 
Thy beautie’s ray 


To some more-soone enamoured swaine: 
Those common wiles, 
Of sighs and smiles, 

Are all bestowed on me in vaine. 


I have elsewhere vowed a dutie ; 
Turne away thy tempting eye: 
Show not me a painted beautie, 
These impostures I defie : 
My spirit lothes 
Where gaudy clothes 
And fained othes may love obtaine: 
_ L love her so 
Whose looke swears no, 
That all youre labours will be vaine. 


Can he prize the tainted posies, 
Which on every brest are worne ; 
That may pluck the virgin roses 
From their never-touched thorne ? 
I can goe rest 
On her sweet breast, 
That is the pride of Cythia’s traine : 
Then stay thy tongue; 
Thy mermaid song 
Is all bestowed on me in vaine. 


He's a foole, that basely dallies 
Where each peasant mates with him : 
Shall I haunt the thronged vallies, 
Whilst there’s noble hils to climbe ? 
No, no, though clownes 
Are scar’d with frownes, 
I know the best can but disdaine : 
And those ile prove, 
So will thy love 
Be all bestowed on me in vaine. 


I doe scorne to vow a dutie, 
Where each lustful lad may wooe ; 
Give me her, whose sun-like beautie, 
Buzzards dare not soare unto: 
Shee, shee, it is 
Affoords that blisse 
For which I would refuse no paine ; 
But such as you, 
Fond fooles, adieu, 
You seeke to captive me in vain. 


Leave me, then, thou Syren, leave me; 
Seeke no more to worke my harmes; 
Craftie wiles cannot deceive me, 
Who am fe against your charmes : 
You labour may 
To lead astray 
The heart, that constant shall remaine ; 
And I the while 
Will sit and smile 
To see you spend your time in vaine. 








There is some humour in the following piece, although 
the writer has not taken the pains to give to his verses 
that polish which ought to distinguish every thing touch- 
ing corporate matters. 

NEPTUNE'’S VISIT TO LIVERPOOL. 

<a 

Old Neptune, one day, in a frolicsome mood, 
Had a mind to extend his domains by the rood, 
In his chariot pellucid, bedeck’d with fair pearls, 
More resplendent than crowns, or coronets of Earls, 
From his palace in ocean he quickly did rise, : 
Shook his beard and his trident, took a view of the skies, 
The wheels of his car like a steamer’s did lave, 
And propell'd his swift course o’er his ambient wave ; 
Whilst, surrounded by tritons, a numerous band, 
He steer'd to the sandhills on Mockbeggar’s strand, 
There he call’d for Squire V———r, and thus to him spoke: 
* You'll find that my visit is more than a joke ; 
I have syrens and tritons await my command, 
To your rich pastures, your flocks, and your land; 





And yon proud Leasowe Lighthouse, that glitters so brave, 
Shall soon be extinguish’d beneath my dark wave.” 


To this terrible menace, the only reply 
Made by trembling V——r, was ** On, fie! Neptune, fie ! 
If the Liver’s fam’d town ’tis your will to invade, 

’Tis there you'll find riches, smoke, humbug, and trade.” 
‘6 Sans doute,” said the king, and I swear by my crown, 
That in it each lawyer and harlot shall drown ; 

*Tis right that the POOL, which belongs to the LIVER, 
‘Be mine, for that bird is aquatic, a DIVER ; 

And ’tis now my intent, without compass or rule, 

To direct my swift course through fam’d Wallasey’s pool: 
Old Nixon, my prophet, long since had foretold, 

That in ages hereafter my face you’d behold.” 

Said Nep., with a smile, ‘* Come, I’ll bet yea jorum 
Of pod of the cockle, I'l visit Noctorum. 

Judge how great the distress, and how dire the vexation, 
Felt by Liver’s rich sons and her‘fat corporation ! 

With copious sweating they melt in their fears, 

Whistle lillebullero!!! and prick up their ears, 

‘¢ What ! what!” they exclaim’d, ‘‘in a time thus pre- 

carious, 

Shall we do to check Neptune, in act so nefarious ? 
‘Tis certain that something must quickly be done, 

Or our town be assaulted, and surely be won.” 

‘ T’ve hit it!” said one of the turtle.fed tribe, 

** To stop his career let us give him a bribe.” 

A lawyer exclaim’d, ‘** Why that’s ¢ all my eye!’ 

An ACTION OF TRESPASS will certainly lie; 

Believe me, my friends, that, by quibble and jaw, 

Our only resource, we shall find, is the law ; 

If attorneys can stop this menacing evil, 

We've enough of them, surely, to puzzle the devil ; 
Their nets, like a spider's, around us are spread, 

By the FrEEs of their clients, not FLIES, are they fed ; 
And should they proceed, without finding a flaw, 

We'll entangle old Neptune, like Justice, in law.” 

Of this corpus municipul one then arose, 

Said ‘* My friends, of this matter let’s quickly dispose ; 
For, whilst we are holding a lengthen’d debate, 

Stern Neptune arrives, and he rups at our gate ; 

I epee to the members that each quits his place, 
That we meet the grim god of the sea face to fees Fy 

I think that our hopes will not prove quite delusive, 

By fair words we may stop the god’s march so intrusive; 
But should it prove vain to assuage the proud god, 

Let us throw up, my friends, an embankment of sod. 
Come, come, my brave fellows! our confines we'll keep, 
And expel this usurper, proud Nep., to his deep.” 

The speaker applauded, they quitted the place, 

Like goslings they waddled, and one bore the mace ; 

In procession, so grand, they reach Mockbeggar-hall, 
With voices like Stentor’s for justice they call 3 

Great Prince of the sea, ah! what art thou doing ? 
You'll o’erwhelm all our coffers and guts in blue ruin ; 
And truly, Proud Sire! we each man of us think 

We prefer our good claret to salt-water drink.” 

The god then replied, —*‘ ’Tis all fiddle-de-dee ! 

My productions you love—CALIPASH-CALIPEE. 

If frankly to speak I may yet be so bold, 

By the size of your tripes each a turtle does hold ; 
Midst my blue briny waves lots of turtle you'll find, 
And, if you LOVE WOMEN, my syrens are kind, 

Like the Liverpool nymphs, are ripe and are willing ; 
And here, your amours will not cost you a shilling. 
Should notes, or sweet harmony, charm your dull ear, 
Enchanted you’ll be when the syrens you hear ; 

For this, without vanity, I may declare, 

In musical taste none with them can compare. 

If boating’s the rage, and you wish for a sail, 

I'll mount ye, my boys, on the back of a whale. 

Or equestrians ye are, and delight in a ride, 

Think how swift on the gold speckled dolphin ye'll glide. 
Perhaps the tide’s surfuce you rather would skim,— 
Why, then, on + pee Javourite turtle you swim. 
Or, again, should you wish to see your own sky, 

On the wings of an albatross swiftly you'll fly.” 

Thus said the grim king, and awaited reply. 

A grave member arose; thus the god he address’d,— 
** We wish not, old Cock! to be so much caress’d ; 

Nor do we desire your domains to explore, 
Our only request is to see you no more.” 
With a thund’ring voice to his tritons he gave 

His direful commands, and his trident did wave. 
His attendants retired ; there remained but a few 
Of his favourite tritons, and loud their shells blew : 
Then in mountains the waves of the sea did arise, 
So foaming and lofty, they menaced the skies ; 
In vain did the Mayor and the citizens call 
On Neptune for mgercy,—he swallow’d ’em all. 
The billows did roll, the tempest did blast so, 
RaRI NANTES APPARENT IN GURGITO VASTO. 
TIM. TRITONICUS, 





July 2, 1828. Neptune's Chief Secretary. 
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Scientific Potices. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
lar Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c. ; Antiquities, &e. 





ON THE COMET OF 1832, WHICH SOME PREDICT IS 
TO DESTROY OUR EARTH. 
—— 

The comet, expeeted to make its appearance in the year 
1832, aecording to the predictions of some German philo- 
sophers, or quacks, will destroy this ‘* globe, and all that 
it inherit.” It seems, however, that it will not approach 
nearer to us than sixteen million of leagues; and that 
there would be no danger were it to come a thousand times 
nearer. So much for the panic which has spread so gene- 
rally over the Continent ; and which, as is shown clearly 
in the last number of the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal, is the result of an entire misconception of a sup- 
posed prediction of Lalande. 

Before philosophers pretend to predict what would be 
the consequence of the proximity or actual contact of a 
comet with our globe, they ought to know something more 
of the nature of that phenomenon than they do at present. 

Two notions, both now deemed erroneous, have pre- 
vailed on this subject, sanctioned by the opinion of the 
most eminent astronomers and mathematicians. First, 
that they were fiery bodies, and, next, that they were 
solid bodies. In either case, their actual contact, or near 
approach, might produce fatal consequences to us on earth, 
as we might be destroyed by heat in the one case, and by 
concussion in the other. The notion, however, that co- 
mets are bodies of fire, is out of fashion, we believe,—as 
is the opinion that their office is to carry coals to the sun, 
as noticed in a song sung in our Theatre during the con- 
tinuance of the comet in 1811. 

Some say they take coals to the sun, 
Like a Shields or a Newcastle barque, 

Lest the great solar light should be done, 
And philosophers left in the dark. 

With respect to the cftect which would be produced by 
an actual meeting of our earth and a comet, our apprehen- 
sions are considerably abated, by a piece of information 
which we derive from Professor Jameson’s Philosophical 
Journal; and which we do not recollect meeting with in 
any other work. We shall here copy the passage, as the 
fact may be as novel to our readers as it was to us.— 
“‘One thing which we must not omit to mention, with 
respect to comets, (says the writer) is, that the new data 
obtained respecting their constitution, are of such a nature 
as to modify, in a great degree, the ideas suggested by the 
possible occurrence of accidents resulting from their striking 
against the earth. These bodies, in fact, which were sup- 
posed to have a density many thousand times greater than 
the earth, are, in general, formed of such slight materials, 
that stars of the first and second magnitudes may be seen 
through them.” 

We wish Professor Jameson had informed us when and 
by whom stars have been discovered through the bodies of 
comets; a fact which seems to indicate that those immense 
orbs are rather meteors, composed of aqueous vapour, 
than masses of ignited matter, as they have long been 
regarded. 

No phenomena have given rise to so many conjectures 
and theories as comets; and it was the object of the writer 
of the song to which we have adverted, to ridicule the 
excessive absurdity of some of these notions. It was sung 
by Mr. Tayleure, in the character of an old fishwoman, 
who, at the end of each verse, twanged through the nose 
the following as a chorus: 

“Oh! this comet, this comet, 
It kicks up a terrible rout, 


Some mischief will surely come from it, 
I wish it was once fairly out.” 


We shall here introduce, for the gratification of our 


readers, the article from the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal; and, in our next, we shall introduce the Comet 
Song, from which we have made brief quotations. 


*¢ Some German journals predict the appearance of a 
comet in 1832, which must destroy our globe, fand this 
has been copied and commented on by the journalists of 
other countries. In a letter dated May 12, 1828, ad- 
dressed to the French Academy of Sciences, the author, 
Mr. G***, a professor in Paris, ventures to put the 
question to the Academy, whether it does not consider 
itself bound in duty to refute, as speedily as possible, this 
ridiculous assertion. ‘* Popular terrors,” he observes, 
‘* are productive of serious consequences. Several mem- 
bers of the Academy may still remember the accidents 
and disorders which followed a similar threat, impru- 
dently communicated to the Academie des Sciences, by 
M. de Lalande, in May, 1773. Persons of weak minds 
died of fright, and women miscarried. There were not 
wanting people who knew too well the art of turning to 
their advantage the alarm inspired by the approaching 
comet, and places in Paradise were sold ata very high 
rate. The announcement of the comet of 1832 may pro- 
duce similar effects, unless the authority of the Academy 
applies a prompt remedy, and this salutary intervention 
is at this moment implored by many benevolent persons.” 
As it is extremely probable that the Academy will make 
no reply to this letter, we shall here enter into some details 
which will show how destitute of foundation these popular 
errors are, which M. G*** dreads. The comet which is 
to appear in 1832, is the comet of six years and three 
quarters, of which the orbit was calculated in France, by 
one of our most distinguished astronomers, M. Damoiseau, 
member of the Academie des Sciences. All that has been 
said in Germany respecting this comet, is founded on the 
results obtained at Paris. Now, these results are so far from 
being terrifying, that they do not even leave the smallest 
possibility of an accident. The comet of 1832, in its short- 
est distance from the earth, will remain more than sixteen 
millions of leagues from it. It might come a thousand 
times nearer before any danger could be apprehended. In 
1770, a comet came so near as 750,000 leagues. Lalande 
estimates the distance at which a comet might produce 
sensible effects on the earth, at 13,000 leagues. Whence, 
then, comes the error of the journalists, of whom the 
author of the letter speaks? Without doubt, er from 
the circumstance, that the comet in question will pass 
very near the earth’s orbit (at 44 diameters, from 13,000 
to 14,000 leagues ;) so that, in fact, were the earth to be 
at the time in the part of its orbit nearest the comet, some 
alarming disturbances might ensue. It is unnecessary to 
say that so gross a misapprehension as that which we 
have just pointed out, was not committed by any astrono- 
mer. The only respectable publication in Germany, on 
the subject, is a letter of M. Olbers, in which that astro- 
nomer gives an account of the results obtained by M. 
Damoiseau ; and it is without doubt, because ignorant 
persons have seen in this letter that a comet will approach 
very near the earth’s orbit in 1832, that they have per- 
suaded themselves of its collision with the earth. M. 
G***’s letter contains an assertion with reference to 
Lalande, which we think it our duty to refute. That 
astronomer was but the very innocent cause of the general 
terror which pervaded the public mind in 1773. The 
following is the real case:—Newton, in speaking of the 
consequences that might result from a comet’s coming in 
contact with the oath said that Providence had so ar- 
ranged it as to render such acollision impossible. Lalande 
thought differently. No orbit, it is true, was known that 
might interfere with that of the earth; but the orbits 
might be sensibly altered by the planetary attractions. 
Besides, the orbits of all comets were very far from being 
known. Was it not rash to pronounce it certain, that 
none of the orbits hitherto not calculated, could come 
into contact with that of the earth, and that, of those 
known, none could ever be disarranged, so as to intersect 
it? There was nothing but what was very just in these 
remarks. Time has confirmed them, since the orbit of the 
comet of six years and three quarters passes so near that 
of the earth, that the smallest disturbance might cause 
their intersection. But before a disaster could happen, 
it would not only be necessary that the orbits should 
meet, but also that the bodies themselves should happen 
to be at the point of intersection, and the probabilities 
of such concurrence are infinitely small. This was M. 
Lalande’s opinion. He drew up a memoir on the subject 
fora public meeting of the Academy; but, happening 
to be last in the order of readers, the time passed away, 
and it was not read. The title, ‘‘ Refievions sur les 
cometes qui peuvent approches de la terre,” announced a 





subject calculated to interest the greater number of 





hearers. It was asked what the memoir contained ? and 
the answer was, that it contained an account of the effects 
which a comet striking the earth might produce. A noise 
went abread that the comet was to come, and that it 
was predicted by Lalande. Maupertuis, in his letters on 
the same subject, spoke in a much more positive and ter- 
ritying manner, and yet nobody took notice of them; but 
Maupertuis was not positively known as an astronomer; 
he had not made almanacks; he had not the power of 
inserting in the journals accounts of all the astronomical 
phenomena. The alarm excited by this alleged prediction 
was so general, that the licutenant of police wished to see 
the memoir; he found nothing in it to authorize the ter- 
rors that had arisen, and ordered its speedy publication. 
When it was printed, nobody would believe it. It was 
pretended that the author had suppressed the fatal pre- 
diction, not to terrify by the announcement of a catas- 
trophe from which he had no means of withdrawing him- 
self. The same terrors were renewed at various epochs, 
but with less violence, and the blame was always laid 
upon Lalande, who had not said a single word on the 
subject. At the present day, comets are not so general an 
object of terror. In proportion as the mass of the popula- 
tion becomes more enlightened, superstitious terrors of all 
kinds are less to be dreaded. The conjunctions of the 
planets, which were formerly the cause of much more 
violent, and still more unreasonable fears; and eclipses, 
which so long divided with comets the right of territying 
the nations of the earth, have been discovered to be in- 
capable of producing any of the effects that were attributed 
tothem. Of all these terrors, there only remains, with 
respect to comets, a possibility so extremely uncertain, 
that no rational person could conceive any apprehension 
on the subject. One thing which we must not omit to 
mention, with respect to comets, is, that the new data 
obtained respecting their constitution, are of such a nature 
as to modify, in a great degree, the ideas suggested by 
the possible occurrence of accidents resulting from theit 
striking against the earth. These bodies, in fact, which 
were supposed to have a density many thousands of times 
greater than the earth, are in general formed of such slight 
materials that stars of the first and second magnitudes 
may be seen through them. The rapidity of their mo- 
tion is another circumstance calculated to afford assurance 
against the disasters which they might occasion, since 
there results from it, that the time during which they 
might act upon us, would necessarily be very short, and 
would never exceed two or three hours, as Dionis Duse- 
gour, M.D. has demonstrated.” F. G. 





IMPROVEMENT ON THE DARLINGTON RAILROAD. 
i 

There is something very ingenious, anid, at the same 
time, whimsical, in the plan we are about to describe. 
As one good turn deserves another, we vastly like the 
notions of treating the horse to a ride in his own carriage. 

A gentleman of this town has lately made a contrivance, 
which is equally curious and useful. On the Darlington 
Railway the descents are so great, that the loaded waggons 
will run down of themselves twelve miles out of twenty. 
It is usual to take off the horse, and hang him by a halter 
to trot after the waggong, by which he is very much shaken, 
and more injured and fatigued, than by going the same 
distance at a slower rate with a load. It has been found 
necessary, in consequence, to make use of light horses of 
little power, ill suited to the rest of the work. The inven« 
tion is intended to remedy this inconvenience, and consists 
of a light truck upon two wheels, which is fastened behind 
a common waggon, and has a smal] manger in front. The 
horse being placed in this, down what are called the runs, 
quietly eats his provender, and is quite refreshed when his 
services are again required. He seems greatly pleased 
with his conveyance, and to be aware of how much labour 
he is spared; he gallopsup, and jumps into it at full speed, 
and can be got out and attached again without stopping. 
The driver can give greater velocity to the waggons, and is 
thereby enabled not only to save time, but also to run over 
a great extent of level ground, where power is otherwise 
required. Should the dreadful accidents, which have ree 
cently occurred from explosions, lead to the abandonment 
of the locomotive engine, the saving to the Darlington 
Railway from this contrivance, cannot be estimated at less 
than a thousand a year. The committee have determined 
upon its adoption, and have ordered a considerable num. 
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DREAMS OF OUR YOUTH. 
- 

Oh dreams, bright dreams, that o’er the heart in life’s 
gay morning stray, 

Ere yet the soul has learnt to sigh, and mourn your tran- 
sient stay ; 

O, lightsome dreams of childhood blest, ye ne’er may 
come again, 

And the search for flowers your path that graced is all, 
alas, in vain! 


Yon infant cherub slumbering upon its mother’s breast, 

Oh, never more in after years so sweet shall be its rest ; 

For, untroubled and unbroken is now its quiet sleep, 

But the tempest fast is gathering that shall bid it wake 
to weep! 

We think upon our childhood’s days as on some blessed 
spot, 

And never are those blissful hours by loving hearts forgot ; 

Weturn to them amid the waste, the desert waste of years ; 

The only pure and sunny hours undimmed of memory’s 
tears! 


For childhood past, and youth’s gay prime, as onward 
then we go; 

Thriding the labyrinth perplexed, the labyrinth of woe ! 

Anon low in the valley, or upon the breakers driven, 

We learn that joy no dwelling has, no resting place but 
heaven. 


The days of youth departed, and a mournful change 
succeeds, 

And the heart for many an error, and o’er many a sorrow 
bleeds ; 

And Time rolls on unheeded, or but chidden for his delay, 

While the promise of the passing hour, the morrow rends 
away. 

And thus life rings its changes, and the spirit mourning 
goes, 
While Despair its fatal shadows deep upon the future 

throws ; 
And the only hope from total wreck the bruised heart to 
save, 
Is the glorious hope—the Christian’s hope—that triumph’s 
o’er the grave ! 
Liverpool. G. 
f — — | 
No. XVIL.—CONTINUED. 


SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 
BY PERCIVAL MELBOURNE. 
—<—_ 

GEORGE WITHER. 


THE STEDFAST SHEPHERD. 


a 
Hence away, thou Syren, leave me, 
Pish ! unclaspe these wanton armes$ 
Sugared words can ne’er deceive me, 
(Though thou prove a thousand charmes.) 
Fie, fie, forbeare ; 
No common snare 
Can ever my affection chaine: 
Thy painted baits, 
And poore deceits 
Are all bestowed on me in vaine. 


I’m no slave to such as you be; 
Neither shall that snowy brest, 
Rowling eye, and lip of ruby, 
Ever rob me of my rest : 
Goe, goe, display 
Thy beautie’s ray 


To some more-soone enamoured swaine: 
Those common wiles, 
Of sighs and smiles, 

Are all bestowed on me in vaine. 


I have elsewhere vowed a dutie ; 
Turne away thy tempting eye: 
Show not me a painted beautie, 
These impostures I defie : 
My spirit lothes 
Where gaudy clothes 
And fained othes may love obtaine: 
_ Llove her so 
Whose looke swears 70, 
That all youre labours will be vaine. 


Can he prize the tainted posies, 
Which on every brest are worne ; 
That may pluck the virgin roses 
From their never-touched thorne ? 
I can goe rest 
On her sweet breast, 
That is the pride of Cythia’s traine : 
Then stay thy tongue; 
Thy mermaid song 
Is all bestowed on me in vaine. 


He’s a foole, that basely dallies 
Where each peasant mates with him : 
Shall I haunt the thronged vallies, 
Whilst there’s noble hils to climbe ? 
No, no, though clownes 
Are scar’d with frownes, 
I know the best can but disdaine : 
And those ile prove, 
So will thy love 
Be all bestowed on me in vaine. 


I doe scorne to vow a dutie, 
Where each lustful lad may wooe ; 
Give me her, whose sun-like beautie, 
Buzzards dare not soare unto: 
Shee, shee, it is 
Affoords that blisse 
For which I would refuse no paine ; 
But such as you, 
Fond fooles, adieu, 
You seeke to captive me in vain. 


Leave me, then, thou Syren, leave me; 
Seeke no more to worke my harmes; 
Crafiie wiles cannot deceive me, 
Who am fe against your charmes : 
You labour may 
To lead astray 
The heart, that constant shall remaine ; 
And I the while 
Will sit and smile 
To see you spend your time in vaine. 











There is some humour in the following piece, although 
the writer has not taken the pains to give to his verses 
that polish which ought to distinguish every thing touch- 
ing corporate matters, 

NEPTUNE’S VISIT TO LIVERPOOL. 

— 

Old Neptune, one day, in a frolicsome mood, 
Had a mind to extend his domains by the rood, 
In his chariot pellucid, bedeck’d with fair pearls, 
More resplendent than crowns, or coronets of Earls, 
From his palace in ocean he quickly did rise, , 
Shook his beard and his trident, took a view of the skies, 
The wheels of his car like a steamer’s did lave, 
And propeli’d his swift course o’er his ambient wave ; 
Whilst, surrounded by tritons, a numerous band, 
He steer’d to the sandhills on wary, oly strand, 
There he call’d for Squire V———r, and thus to him spoke: 
“ You'll find that my visit is more than a joke ; 
I have syrens and tritons await my command, 
To possess your rich pastures, your flocks, and your land; 
And yon proud Leasowe Lighthouse, that glitters so brave, 





Shall soon be extinguish’d beneath my dark wave.” 





To this terrible menace, the only reply 

Made by trembling V——r, was ‘ Oh, fie! Neptune, fie ! 

If the Liver’s fam’d town ’tis your will to invade, 

*Tis there you'll find riches, smoke, humbug, and trade.” 

‘6 Sans doute,” said the king, and I swear by my crown, 

That in it each lawyer and harlot shall drown ; 

*Tis right that the POOL, which belongs to the LIVER, 

‘Be mine, for that bird is aquatic, a DIVER ; 

And "tis now my intent, without compass or rule, 

To direct my swift course through fam’d Wallasey’s pool : 

Old Nixon, my prophet, long since had foretold, 

That in ages hereafter my face you’d behold.” 

Said Nep., with a smile, ‘* Come, I’Il bet yea jorum 

Of. a of the cockle, I'll visit Noctorum. 

Judge how great the distress, and how dire the vexation, 

Felt by Liver’s rich sons and her:fat corporation ! 

With copious sweating they melt in their fears, 

Whistle lillebullero !!! yn ¢ rick up their ears, 

*¢ What! what!” they exclaim’d, ‘in a time thus pre- 

carious, 

Shall we do to check Neptune, in act so nefarious ? 

‘Tis certain that something must quickly be done, 

Or our town be assaulted, and surely be won.” 

‘I’ve hit it!” said one of the turtle.fed tribe, 

** To stop his career let us give him a bribe.” 

A lawyer exclaim’d, ‘* Why that’s ¢ all my eye!’ 

An ACTION OF TRESPASS will certainly lie; 

Believe me, my friends, that, by quibble and jaw, 

Our only resource, we shall find, is the law ; 

If attorneys can stop this menacing evil, 

We've enough of them, surely, to puzzle the devil ; 

Their nets, like a spider's, around us are spread, 

By the r£EEs of their clients, not FLIES, are they fed ; 

And should they proceed, without finding a flaw, 

We'll entangle old Neptune, like Justice, in law.” 

Of this corpus municipal one then arose, 

Said ‘* My friends, of this matter let’s quickly dispose ; 

For, whilst we are holding a lengthen’d debate, 

Stern Neptune arrives, and he rups at our gate ; 

I “anyone to the members that each quits his place, 

That we meet the grim god of the sea face to "ners ; 

I think that our hopes will not prove quite delusive, 

By fair words we may stop the god’s march so intrusive; 

But should it prove vain to assuage the proud god, 

Let us throw up, my friends, an embankment of sod. 

Come, come, my brave fellows! our confines we'll keep, 

And expel this usurper, proud Nep., to his deep.” 

The speaker applauded, they quitted the place, 

Like goslings they waddled, and one bore the mace ; 

In procession, so grand, they reach Mockbeggar-hall, 

With voices like Stentor’s for justice they call; 

Great Prince of the sea, ah! what art thou doing ? 

You’ll o’erwhelm all our coffers and guts in blue ruin ; 

And truly, Proud Sire! we each man of us think 

We prefer our good claret to salt-water drink.” 

The god then replied,—** ’Tis all fiddle-de-dee ! 

My productions you love—CALIPASH-CALIPEE. 

If frankly to speak I may yet be so bold, 

By the size of your tripes each a turtle does hold ; 

Midst my blue briny waves lots of turtle you'll find, 

And, if you LOVE WOMEN, my syrens are kind, 

Like the Liverpool nymphs, are ripe and are willing ; 

And here, your amours will not cost you a shilling. 

Should notes, or sweet harmony, charm your dull ear, 

Enchanted you’ll be when the syrens you hear ; 

For this, without vanity, I may declare, 

In musical taste none with them can compare. 

If boating’s the rage, and you wish for a sail, 

I'll mount ye, my boys, on the back ofa whale. 

Or equestrians ye are, and delight in a ride, 

Think how swift on the gold speckled dolphin ye’ll glide. 

Perhaps the tide’s surfuce you rather would skim,— 

Why, then, on tp Javourite turtle you swim. 

Or, again, should you wish to see your own sky, 

On the wings of an albatross swiftly you'll fly.” 

Thus said the grim king, and awaited reply. 

A grave member arose; thus the god he address’d,— 

‘* We wish not, old Cock! to be so much caress’d ; 

Nor do we desire your domains to explore, 

Our only request is to see you no more.”’ 

With a thund’ring voice to his tritons he gave 

His direful commands, and his trident did wave. 

His attendants retired ; there remained but a few 

Of his favourite tritons, and loud their shells blew : 

Then in mountains the waves of the sea did arise, 

So foaming and lofty, they menaced the skies ; 

In vain did the Mayor and the citizens call 

On Neptune for ngercy,—he swallow’d ’em all. 

The billows did roll, the tempest did blast so, 

RaRI NANTES APPARENT IN GURGITO VASTO. 
TIM. TRITONICUS, 


July 2, 1828. Neptune's Chief Secretary. 
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Scientific Potices. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
ve Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 





ON THE COMET OF 1832, WHICH SOME PREDICT IS 
TO DESTROY OUR EARTH. 
—<=— 

The comet, expeeted to make its appearance in the year 
1832, aecording to the predictions of some German philo- 
sophers, or quacks, will destroy this ‘* globe, and all that 
it inherit.” It seems, however, that it will not approach 
nearer to us than sixteen million of leagues; and that 
there would be no danger were it to come a thousand times 
nearer. So much for the panic which has spread so gene- 
rally over the Continent ; and which, as is shown clearly 
in the last number of the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal, is the result of an entire misconception of a sup- 
posed prediction of Lalande. 

Before philosophers pretend to predict what would be 
the consequence of the proximity or actual contact of a 
comet with our globe, they ought to know something more 
of the nature of that phenomenon than they do at present. 

Two notions, both now deemed erroneous, have pre- 
vailed on this subject, sanctioned by the opinion of the 
most eminent astronomers and mathematicians. First, 
that they were fiery bodies, and, next, that they were 
solid bodies. In either case, their actual contact, or near 
approach, might p fatal conseq tous on earth, 
as we might be destroyed by heat in the one case, and by 
concussion in the other. The notion, however, that co- 
mets are bodies of fire, is out of fashion, we believe,—as 
is the opinion that their office is to carry coals to the sun, 
as noticed in a song sung in our Theatre during the con- 
tinuance of the comet in 1811. 

Some say they take coals to the sun, 
Like a Shields or a Newcastle barque, 

Lest the great solar light should be done, 
And philosophers left in the dark. 

With respect to the «ftect which would be produced by 
an actual meeting of our earth and a comet, our apprehen- 
sions are considerably abated, by a piece of information 
which we derive from Professor Jameson’s Philosophical 
Journal; and which we do not recollect meeting with in 
any other work. We shall here copy the passage, as the 
fact may be as novel to our readers as it was to us.— 
**One thing which we must not omit to mention, with 
respect to comets, (says the writer) is, that the new data 
obtained respecting their constitution, are of such a nature 
as to modify, in a great degree, the ideas suggested by the 
possible occurrence of accidents resulting from their striking 
against the earth. These bodies, in fact, which were sup- 
posed to have a density many thousand times greater than 
the earth, are, in general, formed of such slight materials, 
that stars of the first and second magnitudes may be seen 
through them.” 

We wish Professor Jameson had informed us when and 
by whom stars have been discovered through the bodies of 
comets; a fact which seems to indicate that those immense 
orbs are rather meteors, composed of aqueous vapour, 
than masses of ignited matter, as they have long been 
regarded. 

No phenomena have given rise to so many conjectures 
and theories as comets; and it was the object of the writer 
of the song to which we have adverted, to ridicule the 
excessive absurdity of some of these notions. It was sung 
by Mr. Tayleure, in the character of an old fishwoman, 
who, at the end of each verse, twanged through the nose 
the following as a chorus: 

** Oh! this comet, this comet, 
It kicks up a terrible rout, 


Some mischief will surely come from it, 
I wish it was once fairly out.” 


We shall here introduce, for the gratification of our 








readers, the article from the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal; and, in our next, we shall introduce the Comet 
Song, from which we have made brief quotations. 


*¢ Some German journals predict the appearance of a 
comet in 1832, which must destroy our globe, fand this 
has been copied and commented on by the journalists of 
other countries. In a letter dated May 12, 1828, ad- 
dressed to the French Academy of Sciences, the author, 
Mr. G***, a professor in Paris, ventures to put the 
question to the Academy, whether it does not consider 
itself bound in duty to refute, as speedily as possible, this 
ridiculous assertion. ‘* Popular terrors,’ he observes, 
‘* are productive of serious consequences. Several mem- 
bers of the Academy may still remember the accidents 
and disorders which followed a similar threat, impru- 
dently communicated to the Academie des Sciences, by 
M. de Lalande, in May, 1773. Persons of weak minds 
died of fright, and women miscarried. There were not 
wanting people who knew too well the art of turning to 
their advantage the alarm inspired by the approaching 
comet, and places in Paradise were sold ata very high 
rate. The announcement of the comet of 1832 may pro- 
duce similar effects, unless the authority of the Academy 
applies a prompt remedy, and this salutary intervention 
is at this moment implored by many benevolent persons.” 
As it is extremely probable that the Academy will make 
no reply to this letter, we shall here enter into some details 
which will show how destitute of foundation these popular 
errors are, which M. G*** dreads. The comet which is 
to appear in 1832, is the comet of six years and three 
quarters, of which the orbit was calculated in France, by 
one of our most distinguished astronomers, M. Damoiseau, 
member of the Academie des Sciences. All that has been 
said in Germany respecting this comet, is founded on the 
results obtained at Paris. Now, these results are so far from 
being terrifying, that they do not even leave the smallest 
possibility of an accident. The comet of 1832, in its short- 
est distance from the earth, will remain more than sixteen 
millions of leagues from it. It might come a thousand 
times nearer before any danger could be apprehended. In 
1770, a comet came so near as 750,000 leagues. Lalande 
estimates the distance at which a comet might produce 
sensible effects on the earth, at 13,000 leagues. Whence, 
then, comes the error of the journalists, of whom the 
author of the letter speaks? Without doubt, eo from 
the circumstance, that the comet in question will pass 
very near the earth’s orbit (at 43 diameters, from 13,000 
to 14,000 leagues ;) so that, in fact, were the earth to be 
at the time in the part of its orbit nearest the comet, some 
alarming disturbances might ensue. It is unnecessary to 
say that so gross a misapprehension as that which we 
have just pointed out, was not committed by any astrono- 
mer. The only respectable publication in Germany, on 
the subject, is a letter of M. Olbers, in which that astro- 
nomer gives an account of the results obtained by M. 
Damoiseau ; and it is without doubt, because ignorant 
persons have seen in this letter that a comet will approach 
very near the earth’s orbit in 1832, that they have per- 
suaded themselves of its collision with the earth. M. 
G***’s letter contains an assertion with reference to 
Lalande, which we think it our duty to refute. That 
astronomer was but the very innocent cause of the general 
terror which pervaded the public mind in 1773. The 
following is the real case :—Newton, in speaking of the 
consequences that might result from a comet’s coming in 
contact with the earth, said that Providence had so ar- 
ranged it as to render such a collision impossible. Lalande 
thought differently. No orbit, it is true, was known that 
might interfere with that of the earth; but the orbits 
might be sensibly altered by the planetary attractions. 
Besides, the orbits of all comets were very far from being 
known. Was it not rash to pronounce it certain, that 
none of the orbits hitherto not calculated, could come 
into contact with that of the earth, and that, of those 
known, none could ever be disarranged, so as to intersect 
it? There was nothing but what was very just in these 
remarks. Time has confirmed them, since the orbit of the 
comet of six years and three quarters passes so near that 
of the earth, that the smallest disturbance might cause 
their intersection. But before a disaster could happen, 
it would not only be necessary that the orbits should 
meet, but also that the bodies themselves should happen 
to be at the point of intersection, and the probabilities 
of such concurrence are infinitely small. This was M. 
Lalande’s opinion. He drew up a memoir on the subject 
fora public meeting of the Academy; but, happening 
to be last in the order of readers, the time passed away, 
and it was not read. The title, ‘* Refiexions sur les 
cometes qui peuvent approches de la terre,” announced a 
subject calculated to interest the greater number of 





hearers. It was asked what the memoir contained ? and 
the answer was, that it contained an account of the effects 
which a comet striking the earth might produce. A noise 
went abroad that the comet was to come, and that it 
was predicted by Lalande. Maupertuis, in his letters on 
the same subject, spoke in a much more positive and ter- 
ritying manner, and yet nobody took notice of them; but 
Maupertuis was not positively known as an astronomer: 
he had not made almanacks; he had not the power of 
inserting in the journals accounts of all the astronomical 
phenomena, The alarm excited by this alleged prediction 
was so general, that the licutenant of police wished to see 
the memoir; he found nothing in it to authorize the ter- 
rors that had arisen, and ordered its speedy publication. 
When it was printed, nobody would believe it. It was 
pretended that the author had suppressed the fatal pre- 
diction, not to terrify by the announcement of a catas- 
trophe from which he had no means of withdrawing him- 
self. The same terrors were renewed at various epochs, 
but with less violence, and the blame was always laid 
upon Lalande, who had not said a single word on the 
subject. At the present day, comets are not so general an 
object of terror. In proportion as the mass of the popula- 
tion becomes more enlightened, superstitious terrors of all 
kinds are less to be dreaded. The conjunctions of the 
planets, which were formerly the cause of much more 
violent, and still more unreasonable fears; and eclipses, 
which so long divided with comets the right of territying 
the nations of the earth, have been discovered to be in- 
capable of producing any of the effects that were attributed 
tothem. Of all these terrors, there only remains, with 
respect to comets, a possibility so extremely uncertain, 
that no rational person could conceive any apprehension 
on the subject. One thing which we must not omit to 
mention, with respect to comets, is, that the new data 
obtained respecting their constitution, are of such a nature 
as to modify, in a great degree, the ideas suggested by 
the possible occurrence of accidents resulting from their 
striking against the earth. These bodies, in fact, which 
were supposed to have a density many thousands of times 
greater than the earth, are in general formed of such slight 
materials that stars of the first and second magnitudes 
may be seen through them. The rapidity of their mo- 
tion is another circumstance calculated to afford assurance 
against the disasters which they might occasion, since 
there results from it, that the time during which they 
might act upon us, would necessarily be very short, and 
would never exceed two or three hours, as Dionis Duse- 
gour, M.D. has demonstrated.” F. G. 





IMPROVEMENT ON THE DARLINGTON RAILROAD. 
—>_—- 

There is something very ingenious, and, at the same 
time, whimsical, in the plan we are about to describe. 
As one good turn deserves another, we vastly like the 
notions of treating the horse to a ride in his own carriage. 

A gentleman of this town has lately made a contrivance, 
which is equally curious and useful. On the Darlington 
Railway the descents are so great, that the loaded waggons 
will run down of themselves twelve miles out of twenty. 
It is usual to take off the horse, and hang him by a halter 
to trot after the waggong, by which he is very much shaken, 
and more injured and fatigued, than by going the same 
distance at a slower rate with aload. It has been found 
necessary, in consequence, to make use of light horses of 
little power, ill suited to the rest of the work. The inven< 
tion is intended to remedy this inconvenience, and consists 
of a light truck upon two wheels, which is fastened behind 
a common waggon, and has a small manger in front. The 
horse being placed in this, down what are called the runs, 
quietly eats his provender, and is quite refreshed when his 
services are again required. He seems greatly pleased 
with his conveyance, and to be aware of how much labour 
he is spared; he gallopsup, and jumps into it at full speed, 
and can be got out and attached again without stopping. 
The driver can give greater velocity to the waggons, and is 
thereby enabled not only to save time, but also to run over 
a great extent of level ground, where power is otherwise 
required. Should the dreadful accidents, which have ree 
cently occurred from explosions, lead to the abandonment 
of the locomotive engine, the saving to the Darlington 
Railway from this contrivance, cannot be estimated at less 
than a thousand a year. The committee have determined 
upon its adoption, and have ordered a considerable num. 
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ber to be made. It will also have great effect in diminish- 
ing the expense of constructing future railways, as it 
renders a certain undulation in the line much less objec- 
tionable. 





ON THE CAUSES OF SINGLE AND ERECT VISION. 


<i 
By L*** M*** Gteeenee, 
(Concluded from our last.) 

The following passage is extracted from the Encyclo- 

dia Britannica, and is a quotation from Dr. Wells's 

ssay on Single Vision. ‘* If the question be concerning 
an object at the concourse of the optic axes, it 1s seen single; 
because its two similar appearances in regard to shape, 
size, and colour, coincide with each other through the 
whole of their extent.” 

This opinion, thus expressed, comes nearer to my mean- 
ing than any other with which I am acquainted ; never- 
theless, Dr. Wells’s argument on the subject (and which 
is too long to insert here) is as fallacious as that of any of 
his predecessors, inasmuch as it assumes an hypothetical 
law of vision, in order to establish that coincidence of shape, 
size, and colour, upon which he conceived single vision did 
necessarily depend. 

This laborious argument of his is as entirely needless as 
it is futile; because it proceeds upon the supposition that 
objects are scen by the mind, beyond the mind, at the angle 
formed by the axes of the eyes, in their direction to the 
same point of distance. 

Now when, on the one hand, colour (conscious, visible 
colour) is admitted to be iz the mind, and never to proceed 
again out of it, in any line, or at any angle to form an ob- 
ject; and, on the other hand, by those demonstrable laws 
of optics established by Sir I. Newton and others, ‘that 
when the axes of the eyes are directed to a given point or 
figure, the said figure is painted on corresponding points 

the retina,” then the coincidence which Dr. Wells speaks 
of, must, of necessity, take place; and such coincidence 
can only determine a consciousness of single vision to the 
mind, or, in other words, can only determine those similar 
appearances of colour, on which visible size and figure 
ulsmately and alone depend; for the centres coincide 
with the centres, and the edges with the edges, of the 
figures, without any variety, or interval of colouring 
between the interior and horizontal edges, the conscious 
sense of which is absolutely necessary in order to induce a 
sense of variety or plurality of figure. When the figure 
is painted upon points of the retin which do not corres- 
pond, then there must, necessarily, arise a sense of two 
Jigures ; because the centres not coinciding with the cen- 
tres, nor the edges with the edges, there evists a surplus 
colour in one eye which divides the interior and horizontal 
edges of the two figures. This surplus colouring is deter- 
mined to the retina by some exterior object, which, by the 
shifting of the axis, finds a place on which to paint its rays, 
** and is equal to the arch between the picture of the given 
figure on that retina, and the point corresponding to that of 
the picture on the other retina ;” and which surplus colour- 
ing mustdetermine a proportional consciousness to the mind, 
observing thereby the same rule which determines the 
** notice of two similar figures, when one eye only is used 
—when the apparent distance of two objects seen with one 
eye is proportional to the arch of the retina which lies be- 
tween their pictures,” and on which an interval of colour- 
ing is necessarily painted, but which circumstance Dr. 
Reid did not consider it material to notice.® 

The optical facts to which { have alluded are very 
shortly and very well expressed in Dr. Reid’s ** Inquiry :”’t 
The passages in the chapter from which I have partially 
quoted, and which it may be as well to give entire, are 
the following ; and I repose on them as stated facts, not 
containing either hypothesis, opinion, or reasoning. 

** First,—When the axes of both eyes are directed to 
one point, an object is seen single; and in this case the 
two pictures which show the objects single, are in the 
centres of the retine. Now, in this phenomenon, it is 
evident that the two centres of the retine are on corres- 
ponding points. 

6 Secondly,—Pictures of objects seen double, do not 
fall upon points of the reting similarly situate with respect 
to the centres of the retine. 

‘¢ Thirdly, —The apparent distance of two objects seen 
with one eye, is proportioned to the arch of the retina 
which lies between their pictures: in like manner the 
apparent distance of two appearances seen with two eyes, 
is proportioned to the arch of either retina, which lies 
between the picture on that retina and the point corres- 
ponding to that of the picture on the other retina.” 


* See Dr. Reid’s Inquiry, ch. vi. see 13. + Ibid. 








These facts are valuable, for many reasons; but on no 
account more so, than because they serve to explain the 
manner by which nature yields the knowledge of external 
tangible figure, and the proportional motion which is in 
relation to it, by means of corresponding varieties of 
colour. 

Dr. Reid’s arguments (although he was in possession 
of these facts, which might have afforded premises for 
better reasoning) are altogether inconclusive, not t@4 
puerile; and that on account of his steady adher to 
the main object with which he set out upon his ‘* Inquiry,” 
namely, to show upon the principles of common sense 
whence comes the knowledge we have of the existence of 
an external universe. Following up these principles, he 
placed visible figure beyond the body, at a distance from 
the perceiving mind, denying it to consist either in a sen- 
sation, impression, or idea, and as possible to be seen with- 
out the intervention of colour.* 

It appears to me strange, when contradiction is stam 
upon the very expressions which convey these ideas, that 
Dr. Reid’s notions should seem to be the data for the rea- 
sonings of the author of the ‘* Explanation of Erect and 
Single Vision,” published in the ‘* Library of Useful 
Knowledge.” 

I must, however, in common honesty, here take notice 
of an objection which I have known to be made to the 
views I entertain on this subject: it is, ‘* that we see ob- 
jects in different directions by either eye, when the other is 
alternately opened or closed.”” This objection appears to 
me perfectly nugatory, when it is considered that both eyes 
being opened together, they are allowed, by the condition 
of the question, to be directed to one point ; in which case, 
neither of them can be directed to any point beyond that 
point ; it would be a contradiction in terms to admit it. 
The axes cannot cross each other, and look at points bee 
yond the given point, and that with a separate conscious- 
ness in the mind of so doing; for then these would not be 
merely one given point but three given points; and the 
figure, the cause of whose single vision is in question, 

yi would be supposed to be placed, 

c and, at the same time, supposed 

not to be placed, at the junction 

of the axes. For instance, when 
two eyes are directed to A, the 
left eye cannot be turned to B, 
look by itself at B, and the right 
eye, at the same time, be made 
to look by itself at C. Experi- 
ence shows this to be an impossi- 
bility; but when either eye is shut the other may be 
moved in any direction we please. However, were I in 
error in this statement, the argument of my objector 
would, by no means, be conclusive against my doctrine of 
single vision, provided only that A be placed at the junc 
tion of the axes; for the utmost which could happen would 
be, that A plus B, plus C would — to the mind ; but 
not two A’s (two B’s and two C’s,) because there would still 
be only a superposition, or increment of the colouring of A. 

The central point of the colour of A would coincide on 
each retina; the whole of the rest of the colouring in re- 
lation to it would be painted on corresponding points, and 
coincide on their respective retine; and there could, in no 
wise, arise that proportional variety of colour, painted be- 
tween the interior horizontal edges of the two A’s, which 
is necessary to yield the ideas of their separate figures. 

But to return ** to the explanation of the Cause of Erect 
and Single Vision, published by the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge ;”-+-—it appears to me to be 
as much at variance with a sound, metaphysical, demon- 
strable conclusion ST the nature of the perception 
of visible figure by the mind, as are the authors to whom 
1 have alluded; and as much so with an acknowledged 
law,—with a proved physical fact, in respect to the time 
required for the motion of light. 

he author of the ** Explanation of tiie Cause of Erect 
and Single Vision,” says:t ‘* As the lines of visible direc- 
tion cross each other at the centre of visible direction, an 
erect object is the necessary result of an inverted image ;” 
but this is not the same thing with THE PERCEPTION 
v an erect object. If it be said the word perception is un- 
erstood though not expressed, then the mind is supposed 
to see the very erect object, out of itself, at a distance 
from itself; that is, the mind feels colour, perceives visi- 
ble figure (its result) there, where it is not, which is im- 
possible. 

Again, it is a known fact, that the light emitted from 
the sun employs about eight minutes in its journey to the 
earth. Now, let an object be seen at that distance in-an 


erect position, but the moment after its light is effused, 
let it be obliterated ; the mind will still see it erect, eight 
minutes after its annihilation ; how, then, shall it signify 
the dra of any rays back through a centre, towards 
the place of an obliterated object, which once stood there 
erect? The author’s explanation is little more than the 
very circumstance in question, re-stated by an inversion 
of words. *‘* An erect object (at a distance) is the result 
of an inverted image on the retina by the crossing of Tays 
at a centre,” is merely saying over again, that an inverted 
image on the retina is the result of an erect object at a dis. 
tance, when rays cross at a centre. 

The question still remains untouched and unexplained ; 
namely, why does the mind perceive an erect image, the 
result of an inverted image, which inverted image is the 
proximate cause of vision, and not the erect object which 
might be obliterated without affecting the mental con. 
sciousness of it? ‘The only answer appears to me to be 
that which I have formerly stated in my ** Essay on Single 
and Erect Vision ;” viz. ** Inversion of figure is merely a 
relative quality: when all rays from every object within 
the sphere of vision become inverted on the retina, there 
truly can be no mental consciousness of any inversion 
whatever: for there is no relative variety by comparison 
with any other set of similar images; and they will neces. 
sarily bear a given relative proportion to the ideas of mo- 
tion and tangibility ; and which ideas, taken collectively, 
include all the elements we have of the knowledge of the 
position, figure, and colour of objects.”* 

_ No doubt the relations of these, in indefinite modifica. 
tions, are perceived by the judgment, as well as innume. 
rable associations of them by the imagination; and thence 
oe large pe rd vision in the world; thence the warm 
affections which are approved of by the understandi 
delighted in by the fancy. _—_- 
_ But instead of taking this easy mode of viewing the sub- 
ject, philosophers, when they discuss the reason of erect 
vision, really suppose (although they may not be willing 
to allow it in so many words) that mental vision arises from, 
and is occupied about, two sets of objects at the same time ; 
namely, the external objects in nature, and the inverted 
images of them on the retina: whereas the external object 
becomes virtually null and void immediately upon the rays 
of light being emitted from it. 

The idea of inversion is the result of the comparison 
of the line of demarcation of one object with that of another 
of a similar kind placed in a contrary direction to it: but, 
as in the picture on the retina, the line of demarcation of 
each particular image touches the line of demarcation of 
the rest, in the same manner, and after the same propor. 
tion, as their corresponding objects do in external nature, 
so no such compafison can take place; for one set of 
images only is painted, and these in precisely the same ree 
lative positions to each other as are their counterparts. 
The mind, therefore, necessarily Pc grange the same posi- 
tions with respect to each other; for no ¢wo objects of a 
_ present themselves by which a comparison can take 
place. 

Philosophers, therefore, when they compare the image 
on the eye of an ox, for instance, with the object in ex. 
ternal nature of which such image is the reflection, forget 
that both together make but one picture on their own eyes : 
for any given object forms on the human eye an inverted 
image, and the mind sees it erect; but the image on the 
eye of the ox (which is already inverted) makes, on the 
eye of the person who observes it, an image again inverted 
that is erect, and the mind perceives it inverted. 

In this latter case there is a comparison of the line of 
demarcation of one object with that of another of a similar 
kind, placed in a contrary direction to it. In the former 
case, ¢wo objects do not present themselves, but only one 
of a kind, and that surrounded by each and every line of 
demarcation, precisely in the same relations to each other 
as are those of external nature. The same observation 
holds good when drawings are used with two images on 
them, placed contrariwise to each other; as an arrow 
without the retina, and an arrow within the retina. Did 
the arrow within the retina feel along with the surroundin 
lines of colouring, there could be no sense of an inv 
arrow ; for there would exist no reference to another arrow, 
which reference is only made by the observer, who is look- 
ing on ¢wo arrows. 

Observations analogous to these must be made on the 
attempted oe ation ** of the cause of single vision,” 
the same author, who says,t ** Because the lines of visible 
direction from similar —— of the image (on one retina) 
meet the lines of visible direction from similar points of 
the other image upon the other retina, each pair of similar 





* See Dr- Reid’s *‘ Inquiry,” ch. vi. sect. 13. p. 135, 12mo, 
¢ Optics, part ii, “Library of Useful Knowledge.” 


* See ‘‘ Essays on the Perception of an External Universe,” 
&e. by Lady Mary Shepherd, 1827. Essay xiv. p. 408, 





+ Ibid. 


+ Optics, part ii. “ Library of Useful Knowledge.” 
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points must be seen as one po 
mind sees not out of itself at the junct 
and when, if the object which sent forth @ 
annihilated, there would still result a sé n from 
separated points of colour painted on SEPAR. ETINE 
at @ distance from each other; such duplicate separate 
figures on the retine being the proximate cause of the 
single vision of the object, and not the junction of similar 
points, when rays are drawn back again from the retine 
to such points of junction ? 

The question still recurs, and is still untouched and 
unexplained ; Why are pairs of points perceived by the 
mind as single points? No doubt the determination of 
rays upon the retine in such a manner that when drawn 
back again they will meet at a central point, is a property 
closely connected with the method of vision ; but it is ra- 
ther a corollary, orc e of the of the entry 
of the pays at the pupil of the eye by which equal arches 
are subtended upon the retina, than the efficient cause of 
either single or erect vision. I again ask, Why are two 
objects on the reting perceived as only one object by the 
mind? For it is not a junction of external points which 
is perceived, but two sentient retine determine two sepa- 
rate images, (equally perfect in their form, equally bril- 
liant in their colouring,) as but one image to the mental 
capacity of Sa an Is not the answer, Because there 
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are no points of colouring painted on either retina, by 
which the separation of their forms can be distinguished 2 

Press the axis of either eye sufficiently to the right or 
left, a larger quantity of: colouring will immediately be 
painted upon one retina than upon the other, which will 
separate their interior and horizontal edges, and two 
images will thence immediately and necessarily arise upon 
the perception of the mind. 

I feel convinced that the more these ideas are contem- 

lated, and the more clearly they are apprehended, the 

better will they serve to elicit the reason of several other 
phenomena concerning vision, which it has hitherto been 
considered difficult to explain; and, what is of stil] 
greater importance, they may throw some light upon those 
which belong to every analogous operation of the human 
senses and intellect. 


Biographical Mrotices. 
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(Continued from our last.) 

The people of Mendoza, and their amusements, are 
thus described :—** The manners of the people of Men- 
doza are mild, and, in simplicity, pre-eminently republi- 
can. None have much money, though many possess large 
estates. On the other hand, very few are in destitute cir- 
cumstances. Ardent spirits are abundant and cheap; 
notwithstanding which, great crimes are rare. Of seventy- 
two offenders brought to trial in one year, three only were 
Cuyanos, or natives of the province. 

‘6 In the country a great deal of social visiting takes 
place, particularly on a Sunday. Good horses shorten 
distances, and large parties assemble at farm-houses, 
where playing at forfeits, dancing, and singing, are amongst 
the usual amusements. A lady, sometimes in a riding- 
habit, perhaps with a long whip in her hand, and gentle- 
men variously attired, walk a minuet by day-light, with 
infinite grace, on an earthen floor. Waltzes are also com- 
mon in these gay and good-humoured parties; but the 
heat of the weather makes the minuet more common. 

* The goitre is prevalent at Mendoza, and still more so 
at the large and populous village of San Vicente, a league 
distant; but it is not accompanied by idiotcy, as in some 
of the cantons of Switzerland. 

‘‘ Captain Miller crossed the Andes by the pass of 
Uspallata, and reached Santiago, a distance of eighty 
leagues from Mendoza, in three days and a half. 

* It is impossible to convey an adequate idea of the 
solitary grandeur of those immeasurable ridges, whose 
peaky summits seem to pierce the firmament. The weari- 
some and almost never-ending ascents and descents along 
the course of rumbling torrents, so far beneath as to be, 
though within hearing, not always within sight, impart a 
character of loneliness not common to mountain barriers, 
when enlivened by a few scattered human habitations. 


In the Cordillera, it is a pleasure to meet even the stag- 

\like gaze of the guanaco, and equally a relief to Jook at 
the condor, as, with unfluttering wing, it floats almost 
| motionless above. The snow in some of the highest table- 
| lands is difficult to pass, because it dissolves in such a 
| manner as to leave a surface like fields of sugar-loaves. 
M frequently sink to the girth, and surmount these 
0 ions with great toil. The strange noises made by 
gusts of wind in the reverberating valleys, sound to the 
ear of the timorous guide like moans; and he does not 
fail to recount long stories of travellers that have perished, 
and whose souls he supposes still haunt the vicinity of their 
unburied remains. He also enlivens the journey by tales 
of witchcraft and mountain demons. 

*¢ On entering Chile, the scene changes from the sub- 
lime to the beautiful. Wherever water is to be found, 
the fertility of the soil is incomparably greater than in 
almost any other country in the world. Fruit used to be 
so cheap that it was the custom for a man to load his 
mule from a garden with whatever sorts he chose to select, 
for areal. One of the consequences of the revolution has 
been to enhance the value of the products of the earth, 
and a dollar is now demanded for the same privilege. In 
1818, as much bread as would suffice six men, for a day, 
cost a real. At a house of entertainment by the road 
side, a real and a half was the charge for a chicken and 
an unstinted accompaniment of vegetables.—p. 160—162. 

Upon the occasion of General Miller’s joining the 
Buenos Ayrean Artillery corps, while yet a captain, the 
author thus describes the officers of that division of the 
army :—‘* On the morning of the 26th of January, Capt. 
Miller quitted Santiago, and, after a ride of twenty-five 
leagues, joined the division of the army bivouacked at 
Las Tablas, near Valparaiso. The officers and men were 
comfortably hutted. The encampment extended over 
above a league of ground, being intersected by ravines, 
formed by mountain torrents gushing, in the rainy season, 
through the bottom of little vales. The different corps, in 
order to their being conveniently supplied with water, 
were stationed on the borders, at the distance of about a 
mile from each other, on the broken plain. Each corps 
possessed six or eight tents to be used by the guard, and 
for stores on the march. 

‘Captain Miller reported his arrival to General San 
Martin, whose head-quarters were at the hacienda of 
Dorego, three or four leagues from Las Tablas. Miller 
was ordered to his regiment, the Buenos Ayrean artillery. 
The commandant, Lieutenant-Colonel Plaza, without in- 
viting him to be seated, sent an orderly to show him an 
unoccupied tent. As his baggage had not come up, Miller 
threw himself on the ground, and slept soundly till morn- 
ing, when he received visits from the officers of the regi- 
ment, whose politeness effaced the unfavourable impression 
made by the Lieutenant-Colonel’s uncourteous reception. 
Kach grade had a separate mess, and Miller gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation to join that of the captains. 

** Amongst them was Don Francisco Dias, a Spaniard, 
and formerly in the navy. He was a proficient in the 
mathematics, understood fortification, spoke English flu- 
ently, was familiar with French literature, and was of a 
disposition highly sociable. His wife, a-native of Monte 
Video, was an amiable woman, and an honorary member 
of the mess. She had accompanied her husband in all his 
campaigns, and underwent extraordinary privations and 
fatigues with unchangeable gaiety. 

*¢ Don Juan Apostol Martinez, a captain in the regi- 
ment, who, when a mere youth, distinguished himself in 
the defence of Buenos Ayres against the British, was a 
brave officer and a cheerful companion, but of a very 
eccentric character. His antipathy to Spaniards was un- 
conquerable. He would never call Captain Dias by any 
other name than ‘Gallego’ Dias, until three duels, in 
which each received wounds, produced a tacit agreement, 
that Juan Apostol was never to mention Dias by the name 
of ‘ Gallego,’ in his presence. 

66 On the march, Don Juan Apostol was accustomed to 





play his tricks upon the priesthood, if Spaniards, or of the 
royalist party. He has been known to send for a monk, 
and, pretending to be dangerously ill, would, with groans 
forced by apparent bodily sufferings, confess himself guilty 
of all the deadly sins. When he had obtained the full 
attention of the confessor, Don Juan Apostol concluded 
by relating & pretended dream, in which he stated that he 
had kicked a priest out of the house ; ‘ and now,’ said he, 
‘behold the dream of John the Apostle come to pass.’ 
More than one holy friar carried, for days, the marks of 
Juan’s anti-apostolical feet. For these and other practical 
jokes Capt. Martinez was sometimes placed under arrest ; 
but, as he judiciously confined the exercise of his wit to 
disreputable friars, and as his character was held in de- 
served esteem, he always got off with a slight admonition. 

** Captain Beltran was in charge of the artillery field 
depot. The revolution found him in the cell of a convent, 
but he threw aside the cowl, and became an active, intel- 
ligent, and useful officer. 

‘¢ The Adjutant, Talmayancu, was an Araucanian In- 
dian, who had been brought up and educated by a mis- 
sionary. His person was stout and squat; his complexion 
sallow and shining: from under a low forehead peered 
out two twinkling eyes, which, from their good-humoured 
vivacity, relieved the expression of a countenance that 
was often compared to the full moon. He was fond of 
creating false alarms in the encampment, by answering 
the challenge of sentinels at night, as if enemies were at 
hand. The day after his arrival, Miller mounted guard : 
Talmayancu attempted to play his usual pranks upon the 
new comer; but his voice being overheard by an officer 
who knew him, he was detected, and placed under a short 
arrest. 

‘“* There were some very fine young men amongst the 
officers of the corps, and all were extremely obliging. 
Most of them played on the guitar, or sung, and good- 
fellowship reigned throughout the camp. 

“* The style of living was simple, but substantial. A 
benign climate permitted persons to sleep and to live in 
the open air, excepting in the heat of the day. Mate, 
served bya lame invalid, retained for that purpose, was taken 
from hut to hut before the occupant arose from his mattrass. 
Breakfast d-la-fourchette was served at nine. The dinner 
hour was between two and three: the dinner was com- 
posed of excellent soup, roasted strips of flesh, brought to 
table on a stick or ramrod, which answered the purpose of 
a spit, poultry, vegetables, and fruit in great abundance. 
The prices in the camp market were, for poultry, one shil- 
ling a couple; vegetables for six or eight people, three- 
pence; apples and pears, a shilling per bushel; water- 
melons, three halfpence each; bread and other articles of 
food were proportionably cheap. 

‘* The rations, which consisted of meat and salt, and 
sometimes vegetables, for the whole corps, four hundred 
and eighty men, cost the government less than 1000 dollars 
per month. The pay of a private soldier was four dollars 
permonth; the half was stopped on account of rations, &c. 
The net pay of a captain of artillery was sixty-five dollars 
per month. 

‘* Mate was again served round at sunset, and a supper 
followed for those who chose to partake of it.’ p. 163-—166. 

At the conclusion of the above passage, there is the fol- 
lowing brief notice of the Andes’ sunsets :—* Sudden 
changes of temperature were felt at Las Tablas in the 
course of twenty-four hours. At noon Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer would stand at 85°; at sunset a breeze arose, 
and the mercury sunk to 65°. Before this, black clouds 
appeared to rise up directly out of the ocean, and were 
seen flying towards the summits of the Andes, which 
attracted and intercepted them. Perhaps in no other 
country is the sun seen to set in so much glory. Fora 
long time after he has sunk below the horizon, he still 
gilds the summits of the mighty wall of the Cordillera ; 
broken masses of clouds, magnificently tinged, impart to 
the scene a degree of splendour absolutely inconceivable.” 





p- 166-7. 
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The following incident is characteristic :—‘* The first 
little incident that occursed was in crossing the river 
Maypo, six leagues south of Santiago. The Maypo is a 
torrent which rushes from a gorge of the Andes. The 
only bridge over it is made of what may be called hide 
cables. It is about two hundred and fifty feet long, and 
just wide enough to admit a carriage. It is upon the prin- 
ciple of suspension, and constructed where the banks of 
the river are so bold as to furnish natural piers. The 
figure of the bridge is nearly that of an inverted arch. 
Formed of elastic materials, it rocks a good deal when 
passengers go over it. The infantry, however, passed 
upon the present occasion without the smallest difficulty. 
The cavalry aJso passed without any accident, by going a 
few at a time, and each man leading his horse. When 
the artillery came up, doubts were entertained of the pos- 
sibility of getting it over. The General had placed him: 


side of the river. A consultation was held upon the prac- 
ticability of passing the guns. Captain Miller volunteered 
to conduct the first gun. The limber was taken off, and 
drag-ropes were fastened to the washers, to prevent the 
gun from descending too rapidly. The trail, carried fore- 
most, was held up by two gunners, but, notwithstanding 
every precaution, the bridze swung from side to side, and 
the carriage acquired so much velocity, that the gunners 
who held up the trail, assisted by Capt. Miller, lost their 
equilibrium, and the gun upset. The carriage, becoming 
entangled in the thong balustrade, was prevented from 
falling into the river, but the platform of the bridge 
acquired an inclination almost perpendicular, and allsupon 
it were obliged to cling to whatever they could catch hold 
of to save themselves from being precipitated into the 
torrent, which rolled and foamed sixty feet below. For 
some little time none dared go to the relief of the party 
thus suspended, because it was supposed that the bridge 
would snap asunder, and it was expected that, in a few 
moments, all would drop into the abyss beneath. As no- 
thing material gave way, the alarm on shore subsided, 
and two or three men ventured on the bridge to give 
assistance. The gun was dismounted with great difficulty, 
and the carriage dismantled, and conveyed piecemeal to the 
opposite shore., The rest of the artillery then made a 
detour, and crossed at a ford, four or five leagues lower 
down the river. 

** Notwithstanding this accident, Captain Miller lost no 
credit by the attempt.”” 172-3, 
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HOME-MADE SHIRT COLLARS. 
—<—>_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—As your columns are always open to the public 
for any thing useful, I take the liberty of handing to you 
a few observations on ready-made loose shirt collars, 
which, if worthy, you will, perhaps, publish. The subject 
interests three classes of people, namely, the fair makers, 
the sellers, and the wearers. The first I consider as 
very ill used by a great ber of trad in this town, 
who buy the collars from travellers from London, Man- 
chester, and elsewhere; for, by purchasing in this manner, 
they throw nombers of their industrious young fellow- 
townswomen out of employ, and many of them, perhaps, 
out of bread. Secondly, they buy a very inferior article 
for the same price at which they might get a superior one. 
The only advantage they have, if advantage it can be 
called, is the saving of trouble to themselves, against 
which must be placed, as I have just said, the very inferior 
workmanship of the articles. 

I now.come to the third class of people interested in 
these small articles, and, though last, they are not the 
least, but the most interested, In the first place, I appeal 
to their gallantry in behalf of their townswomen ; secondly, 





prefer a good article round their necks to a misshapen 
and ill-wrought thing; and, lastly, I call upon them by 
their love of the fair Lancashire witches, and of the good 
old town of Liverpeol, to support the trade of the town, 
and not to give their money towards the support of other 
towns when their own needs it equally as much,.if.not 
more. Ber" 

If it were necessary, the writer could prove tm 
already stated, that the Liverpool-made collars are good, 
and that those brought from other towns are, compara. 
tively, rubbish.-Your constant reader, 

A SEMPSTRESS. 
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NAVIGATION BY MR. POCOCK’S KITES. 
——. 

The greatest novelty of the regatta-day, on Friday 
last, was the exhibition of Mr. Pocock’s kites, by 
which a boat was drawn forward, at a considerable 
speed, under circumstances which demonstrated the 
great utility of an apparatus, which, before Mr. 
Pocock took it in hands, was a mere child’s toy. The 
experiment was made a little before one o’clock in 
the afternoon, from the Floating Bath, with the most 
perfect success. The wind was blowing from the 
south, and the tide coming in rapidly, when we, in 
company with Mr. Alfred Pocock and eight others, 
got on board the boat. Many persons cannot con- 
ceive how a kite can possibly draw a carriage or a 
boat in any but the direction of the wind ; the ex- 
periment of Friday must have convinced them that a 
caror boat may easily be drawn by kitesat right angles 
with the wind. On quitting the Bath, with the wind 
directly south, we made straight for the Cheshire 
shore, or due west, and returned due east to the pre- 
cise spot from which we set out, having been about 
twenty minutes in performing the trip. We then 





set out again due west; and after proceeding about Q 


half way to Cheshire, we returned; and before 
reaching the Bath, we proceeded a few hundred 
yards beyond it, to the south,—thus beating up to 
windward,—a manceuvre which we have heard several 
nautical men pronounce to be utterly impossible 
by the agency of kites. It was amusing to witness 
the surprise of the boatmen, at seeing a boat urged 
forwards without sails, oars, or steam. 

The experiment has fully convinced us that, with 
a strong wind blowing from the north, or south, a 
boat, furnished with one of the largest pair of the 
kites, could cross from Liverpool to Cheshire, and 
return, without making much lee way, whatever 
might be the state or strength of the tide. 

We ought to have stated, that the boat in which 
the experiment was made was a heavy two-masted 
one,—not at all adapted to the purpose. 

METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.} 
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Construction of Fig. 1.—Let ABDC be the given rec. 
tangle. Make AG and GF each equal to half AB. Join 
A, and from B draw BE perpendicular thereto. The tri- 
angles ACF ABE, and the trapezium BEFD will form a 
square by placing the triangle ACF, so that the side AC 
coincides with the side BD of the trapezium; and the tri- 
angle ABE, so that the point A coincides with the point F 
of the trapezium. : 

Demonstration.—( Euclid, b. 2, p. 12.)—The square of 
AF is equal to the square of AG-{ the square of GF +2 
AG. CG; that is, the square of AF is equal to twice the 
square of AG-++-2 AG. AC—AG. Or the square of AF 
is equal to AC. 2 AG, and since AG=—half AB, the square 
of AF=AB. AC. Q. E. D. 


Fig. 2. 
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Construction of Fig. 2, by W. C.—Let ABDC be the 
given rectangle. On CD describe the semicircle CED; 
and having made DF equal to DB, draw FE di. 
cular to DC. Join DE, CEG, which two lines divide the 
figure similarly to fig. 1. 

Demonstration.—( Euclid, b. 6, p. 8.)—The triangles 
CED, CEF, FED, are similar, and by reason of the 
parallels EF, CA, and the right angles at F and A, the 
ps ag ACF, EFD are equi-angular, and AC being 
— to FD they are —— and DE is equal to 
CEG. And FD: DE::DE: DC; whence DE is a mean 
proportional between DC the length, and, DF the breadth, 
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Construction of Fig. 3, by W. C.—Let ABCD be the 
given rectangle; make BE equal to BC, and on AE de- 
scribe the semicircle AIE. Produce BC to I, and make 
BF DG each equal to BJ. Join CF, and draw GH paral- 
lel to CB, meeting CF in the Ae H. The triangles 
CGH, CFB, and the figure GDAFH, will form a square 
by placing the triangle CFB so that GHCB shall be in 
the same tne; and the triangle CGH so that DAGHF 
may be in the same line. ; 
emonstration.—( Euclid, b. 6, p. 13.)—BI is a mean 
proportional between AB, the length, and BE, or its 
equal BC, the breadth, and to BI, BF, and DG, were 
made equal, and by sim. tri DA: DG :: GH : GC, 
and AD: DG:: AD-+-GH : DG-++GC. But AD is the 
breadth, and DG+-GC is the length, whence DG is equal 
toAD+GH. Q. E. D. Rae 
N. B. The method of dividing figs. 1 and 2 will only 
apply till the length is equal to twice the breadth; but 
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9th, Heavy rain during night. 
12th, Heavy rain during night. “a 
13th, Heavy rain during night. 
14th, Very stormy during night, with heavy rain, 





I appeal to their love of dress, as, no doubt, they would 


15th, Heavy rain during night; ten, a.m, 
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